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WARLIKE TALK. 


Iris partly amusing and partly alarming to hear men 
and newspapers from time to time breaking out into 
warlike talk whenever any trifling difference arises 
between the diplomatists of our country and those of 
France and America. To do our country justice, it is 
not so much given to the bellicose spirit as either France 
or America; yet there is enough of this style of feeling 
about us to merit notice, and the words ‘national 
honour,’ ‘ insult to the British flag,’ ‘ ample redress,’ still 
gccur with sufficient frequency to show that we are not 
wholly free from the atrocious disposition to war. In 
the very eagerness to keep up a large military establish- 
ment, merely lest it be needed, there is something to 
create uneasiness in a well-disposed mind, showing, as 
it docs, that inclination to anticipate wrong which so 
ofien leads to wrong being given. Perhaps much of 
this warlike bravado is owing to the ignorance of war 
and all its woes, which must now be the condition of a 
large part of our nation. The men under five-and- 
thirty form a considerable portion of the energetic part 
of our population, and all of these can know nothing of 
war except from hearsay, because there has been peace 
ever since they were babies. It may therefore be, that 
many of those men on whom public movements depend, 
are reckless in courting the hostility of other countries, 
merely from false notions of what war is, what its effects 
are upon national progress, and the possibility of ending 
it when it proves inconvenient. Happening to be just 
od enough to have some recollections of the last war, 
it occurs to me that I shall probably be doing some 
good service if I detail these for the instruction of men 
somewhat my juniors. 

The most conspicuous external feature of the war- 
time was of course the vast quantity of what is 
not inexpressively called soldiering. Bodies of mili- 
tary, regular and local, met the eye everywhere, and 
no spectacles attracted more attention than reviews, 
consecrations of colours (a profanity still practised, 
but at which men a few years hence must be astounded 
merely to think that it ever existed), and illumina- 
tions for victories. So prevalent were these things, 
that even the sports of children took a character from 
them, and mimic regiments with wooden swords, 
Paper caps, and toy drums, were to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of every school. Such shows were, in 
4 sense, only shows, but can we doubt that they en- 
gaged the time, feelings, and even intellectual energies 
of the people, to the neglect of things more important ? 
A large proportion of the able-bodied men of the coun- 
try were at that time obliged to bear arms; either they 
Were constrained by a regard to public opinion, or a 
sense of the necessities of their country, to become vo- 


corps of local militia. Thus so far was their attention 
diverted from their business, and by so much was the 
country of course impoverished. Rich men, indeed, 
could obtain exemption from the latter kind of service 
by purchasing the services of a substitute of humbler 
rank ; but this poor men could not afford, and they were 
therefore forced, when the lot fell upon them, to take up 
arms, to the desertion of their wives and children, and 
the abandonment of their ordinary calling. One also 
occasionally heard of the press-gang going about, and 
forcing hant iners on board war-vessels, service 
in which was only a few years before considered as a fit 
punishment for unruly members of society and a minor 
class of malefactors. 

My boyhood was spent in a small provincial town. I 
there saw three hundred of the men of a small district 
every year do duty for a month assoldiers. Recruiting 
parties paid us frequent visits, and went about inveigling 
thoughtless young men into the army, to the infinite 
distress of the parents whom they were deserting. In 
the latter years of the war, when there was a great need 
for men, high bounties were given for recruits; and we 
would then see poor youths giving up their liberty and 
an honest calling for ten or twelve pounds, the most of 
which sum, or the whole, would probably be dissipated 
in one debauch before they had once returned to their 
sober senses. In brief time these youths went abroad 
to enter into active service, and we were perpetually 
hearing of casualties more or less fatal befalling them. 


which the loss occasioned in particular circles, were not 
the sole evils of the case. The more serious conse- 
quences were seen in the poverty induced in families by 
the absence or loss of the members most capable of 
gaining bread, and in the sadder class of evils which 
often befall young families left without parental protec- 
tion. I distinctly remember hardships thus endured 
by humble families, such as are not now experienced 
from the same causes in the same departments of society. 
And when it so happened that a man returned from 
military service to the bosom of his family, it was too 
often found that he was not in any respect improved 
by his absence. 

In August 1811, when nine years of age, I visited 
Edinburgh for the first time: it was also the first time 
I had ever seen a large town. Walking along the 
streets, and before I had as yet been taken to any house, 
I observed a large crowd proceeding along the High 
Street. On narrow inspection it proved to be a troop 
of French prisoners—poor miserable-locking wretches— 
who had just been debarked from a vessel in Leith 
Roads, and were now on their way to a prison in the 
castle, enclosed within a square of British soldiers. I 
followed them with my friends to the esplanade on the 


lunteers, or they were compelled by law to appear in 


But the mere loss of so many individuals, and the grief: 
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der to country boys—the sea—a beautiful estuary lying 
still beneath the autumn sun, and having a series of 
large war-vessels suspended as it were upon its clearness, 
—like painted 
Upon a painted —~ 

This also was a sight peculiar to the time; one of great 
beauty certainly, but of external beauty only. Entering 
the castle, we quickly found our way to the place occu- 
pied by the French prisoners, a gloomy building between 
the square and the new barrack, having a court into 
which the poor men were allowed to come, like animals 
kept in a zoological garden, for the sake of a little fresh 
air. In the palisades surrounding the court was a small 
wicket, at which they were allowed to exhibit trinkets 
of their own making for sale, including hair watch- 
chains, hair rings, and little toys fashioned from the 
bones of their rations. There we saw a group of eager 
mustached visages gleaming out, as offers were made to 
them for the purchase of their wares—articles trifling 
as could well be, but the produce of which was never- 
theless of great consequence in procuring them some 
small comforts to help out their prison fare. I may 
here remark, that it was marvellous to the people of 
this country how universally the knack of making such 
trifling articles was diffused among the’French. It 
is of more importance to remark, that the condition 
of the many thousands of prisoners who were kept in 
this country was not the least unpleasant feature of 
the war-time. Their rations and accommodations were 
not so good as those of malefactors are now. And 
think of the condition of these poor helpless beings 
depending often upon the mere caprice of the two belli- 
gerent governments. When Napoleon was severe upon 
his English prisoners, or merely alleged to be so (which 
was quite enough), then the British government chose 
to be severe also with their prisoners. The screw sus- 
pected of being applied here, the screw was correspond- 
ingly applied there, the men always being the sufferers. 
Such was the uneasiness of the captives in Edinburgh 
castle, that in several instances they made attempts to 
escape through the drains which precipitately descend 
the rock on the outside—an adventure which seems to 
almost insure the most odious and most horrible of 
deaths. But of the miserable condition of a prisoner of 
war, there can be no better memorial than the depét built 
for them about 1813 at Auchindinny, a few miles from 
Edinburgh. It consists of a radiating range of wooden 
fabrics, in two floors, each of which designed to contain 
‘three hundred men. The arrangement \for the accom- 
modation of the three hundred was simply this. Along 
the floor there was a central open space about ten feet 
broad. On each side of this was a range of beds, placed 
with the feet towards the wall, and each barely wide 
enough to contain a human being. No arrangement for 
ventilation—no accommodation for day life, but in the 
narrow central space, or in the courtyard. Arrange- 
ments forming such an instance of practical barbarism, 
speak powerfully to the visitor of the horrors insepar- 
able from war. 

Having occasion at this time to be much with friends 
at Leith, I was surprised to hear continually of ships 
being detained in harbour long after they were ready to 
proceed upon their voyages, and of great inconvenience 
being thus experienced. These vessels were, in the 
phrase of the time, ‘ waiting for convoy.’ Unable to 
pass through the seas alone, for fear of the enemy’s 
ships, it was necessary that they should remain in port 
until a sufficient number collected to make it worth 
while to grant them the protection of a war-vessel upon 
their voyage. It was quite an event when a set of mer- 
chant vessels at length went away in the train of some 
brig or schooner, for which they had lingered for several 
weeks, The inconvenience of this detention to all con- 
cerned, and the great additional expense which it occa- 
sioned, and which fell upon the trade, must of course 
have been serigusly obstructive to commercial transac- 
tions. And, after all, it often happened that vessels of 


mical ports. This practice was carried to such an ex. 
tent, as to be thought nothing of; it was even winked this 2 
at by law. Owing, too, to the high duties required by |} ion 
the expenses of war, smuggling was largely practised in | the in 
all the excise departments, insomuch that the honest | to in 
brewer, distiller, or candlemaker, had no chance. The | ons 
office of solicitor in the excise-office was then understood | to 28% 
to be worth five thousand a-year, mainly from the per- § to all 
quisites arising from prosecutions. The officers of the f going 
revenue were almost to a man accessible to corruption; eat 
a distiller in East Lothian, finding one particularly diffi. j Mind 
cult to deal with, at length brought infamous women bom: 
to assail him, and thus succeeded. The pernicious effects ooul 
of all these practices upon general society could not but to th 
be very great. I distinctly recollect the lower tone of deal 


the public mind of those days. No one seemed to have an | 
idea that there was anything wrong in improving one’s } 
circumstances at the expense of the public without any fj 
adequate return of service. ‘All who supplied it with j 
articles of any kind, cheated it without compunction, 
and were only thought ‘smart men’ when they did this } 
to a considerable amount. In the blundering hurry oc- J 
casioned by the war, and the eagerness of the govern- } 
ment to secure adherents, peculations of no kind were | 
inquired into. In all these respects England does not j 
look like the same country which it did thirty-five years |} 


“ert was but an unavoidable consequence of the exi- 

gencies of the war, that flogging was much in practice | 
in the army. In the difficulty of obtaining recruits, | 
persons of the worst character were readily accepted: | 
indeed an idea then prevailed that the soldiery should | 
not be too moral, and a minister actually declared it jj 
as his opinion in parliament, that ‘the worst men make jj 
the best soldiers.’ With inferior beings to be managed, 
humane maxims, such as now prevail in the discipline 
of the army, would have been inapplicable. The cat-of- | 
nine-tails was therefore continually at work. Each stroke | 
of this instrument upon a whole place drew blood, and } 
inflicted extreme pain; and when it had peeled off the | 
skin, it brought away pieces of flesh, and flew about | 
dripping with gore. Yet there was a serious general | 
order issued in 1807, by way of a correction upon the 

existing system, to this effect: ‘It appearing to his ma- | 
jesty that a punishment to the extent of one thousand | 
lashes is a sufficient example for any breach of military | 
discipline, short of a capital offence; and as even that | 
number cannot be safely inflicted at any one period, his | 
majesty has been graciously pleased to express his opi- | 
nion that no sentence for corporal punishment should | 
exceed one thousand lashes!’ An officer about this time | 
was asked how he liked his new commander, ‘Oh, we | 
like him very well,’ was the answer, ‘only he does not ! 
flog enough.” Mr Henry Marshall, who records these | 
facts,* states that, in 1811 or 1812, he saw thirty-two | 
men punished at one time in a regimental hospital on a | 
foreign station. But the wonder is not that such severe 
measures were resorted to; it would have only been 
surprising if discipline could have been otherwise kept 


* Historical Sketch of Military Punishments, in United Service 
Magazine, 


feeble sailing powers lost convoy, and were snapped yp |i ] 
by the French privateers. But indeed the difficulties AMI Pn 4 
which war introduced into all departments of foreign trade a low 
were enormous. The enemy was perpetually closing up MM ghoul: 
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up. Driven to take up with bad men, and calling daily 
| upon these to let loose their worst passions against their 


} fellow-creatures, how was it to be expected that they 
sing up HMI should have been susceptible of regulation by gentle 
by their J) means? .Now, the army is recruited with deliberation 
leon had JM fom a better class; the men have inducements to good 


pehaviour and faithful service ; and their function is ra- 
ther that of peace-keepers than exterminators. The 
goldiery is therefore a different thing from what it was. 


the chief | But can there be any.reasonable doubt that, if war were 
ve been | renewed, similar exigencies would lead to similar re- 
cing de- | sults, and the barbarisms of thirty years ago be re- 
Pedients 


vived ? 


furnish The financial considerations respecting war are im- 
them ag t. The expense which it occasions is pure loss 
| to ini- to the country, being so much abstracted from its pro- 
1 all. ex. ductive powers. But, serious as the cost is, I consider 
winked | this as after all an inferior matter to the moral conse- 
aired by quences of war. War never can be, without retarding 
~~ the intellectual and moral progress of a nation. It tends 


to infuse a modified depravity throughout the whole 


e. The | munity engaged in it. Should it be our lot once more 
derstood hostile attitude, then farewell for the time 
the per- HMM} to all those ameliorations of our state which have been 
rs of the (mm! going on for thirty years: adieu to improvements in edu- 
“1 dik I) cation : adieu to the advancement of all the social arts. 


Minds which are now in the way of contributing to the 
humanisation of the mass at the bottom of society, 
would then be liable to have their energies called away 
to the coxcombries of military parade. Classes of men 
would all become harder and sterner with each other. 
Harsh modes of dealing with inferiors would again come 
into operation, and the poor would be valued only as in- 
struments for working out the aims of a barbarous 
policy. Two years of such a system of things as ex- 
isted during the last war, would put back the great 
works of peace ten, and two years more would reduce all 
the wellwishers of their race to despair. Let us, then, 
hear no more of these military breathings. Let us not 
even imagine the possibility of war. If other nations 
are eager to fight, reason them out of it, laugh them 
out of it; anything but fight them! 


the exi- 
practice 
recruits, | NEW SOUTH WALES.* 
ee a | Tue Australian colonies, from their peculiar origin, 
a red it | their remote position, their curious productions, their 
on make Hm) Cxtent of territory, the vicissitudes which have marked 
ranaged: my) their progress, and the undefined destinies which await 
iscipling them, naturally excite a considerable degree of interest 
» ental inthe mother country. Nor is this interest confined to 
prt: the wool-dealer or the emigrant agent. The great 
ood, pe southern archipelago abounds in novel material for the 
1 off the naturalist, the geolegist, the philanthropist, the philo- 
7 aon sopher, and the politician. To all these the Australian 
general colonies afford a new and extensive field for exploration 
pon the | and exercise, as they afford to the speculator in bank 
ide mee stock one amongst a hundred other modes of invest- 
housand || Ment, and to the poor and industrious family the pros- 
military iB) pect of a home, where labour has room to employ itself, 
re and where energy, coupled with frugality, are sure to 
riod, his | meet with their reward. Anything, therefore, professing 
his opi to appear in the shape of an ample and ingenuous ac- 
t should count of one of these distant settlements, pointing out 
his time |g) ‘eit progress, affording an outline of their social condi- 
‘Oh, we tion, sketching the manners, habits, and modes of life 
Sets well which prevail in them, defining the hardships to be en- 
ds these || dured by the settler, and the returns which his industry 


is likely to secure him, and all interspersed with inte- 
resting adventure, and lively descriptions of scenery ; 
and coupling the first impressions imprinted by the 
| Whole on an intelligent mind, with the knowledge of the 
j subject which a protracted residence amid the scenes 
} described, and amongst the people portrayed, has after- 


* By Mrs Charles Meredith. London: John Murray, Albemarle 


wards imparted, must be an acceptable literary offering 
to the public; and such, we venture to say, is the volume 
now before us by Mrs Meredith. 

The authoress left her native country early in June 
1839, and after a voyage which terminated about the 
beginning of the following October, and relieved by 
many incidents, which are told in a playful and attrac- 
tive style, arrived at Sydney, the Australian metropolis. 
In passing through Bass’s Straits, where they were much 
incommoded by fogs, amongst other objects which ar- 
rested her attention were the ‘mutton birds,’ as they 
are most unpoetically called, and which, if her account 
of them be correct—and she takes her husband, ‘ whose 
early wanderings familiarised him with many of the 
native creatures of the Australian islands,’ as her autho- 
rity—are very peculiar both in their form and habits. 
* The birds are about the size of a wild duck, with hand- 
some black plumage, shot with metallic shades of green 
or brown, according as the light falls on them: they 
are web-footed, and the beak is similar in form to that 
of the albatross family. They live wholly at sea the 
chief part of the year; but on one particular day in 
spring, November Ist (how strange to English ears does 
November sound as a spring month!) never varying 
many hours in the time, they come in from sea in count- 
less myriads, filling the air with clouds of their dark 
wings, as they hurry ashore on some of the islands in 
Bass’s Straits, where their “rookeries,” as the sailors 
term them, are made. These are burrows in the earth, 


and the first care of the birds, on returning, is to scratch 


them out clean from any rubbish that has accumulated, 
and put them in order for habitation, and often to make 
new ones. This preparatory business occupies about a 
fortnight, and then the swarming squadrons put to sea 
again for another fortnight or three weeks, not a bird 
remaining behind. At the end of this time they return 
in a body as before, and take up their abode in the rook- 
eries, and there lay their eggs and sit. They remain 
on shore (the parent birds sitting by turns) until the 
young ones are a third grown, and immensely fat, 
like masses of blubber, when the old birds leave them, 
and go off to sea. The young ones, unable to leave the 
rookeries, are sustained meanwhile by their own fat; 
and by the time that is tolerably reduced, their wings 
are grown strong enough for flight, and they also quit 
the rookery, and go to sea.’ Wedo not think Audubon, 
in his celebrated and extensive work upon the birds of 
America, has presented a species with habits more sin- 
gular and peculiar than those characterising the ‘ mut- 
ton bird.’ Their prudence, in preparing every necessary 
comfort for their anticipated brood, is instructive to un- 
feathered bipeds; and if they do desert their offspring 
when they are yet in a helpless condition, it must not 
be forgotten that, before quitting them, they make a 
competent provision (of fat) for their sustenance. These 
birds can only take wing from the water. That their 
name is a palpable misnomer, will be allowed when it 
is understood that, when cured for sale, their flavour is 
similar to that of a red-herring. 

The approach to Port Jackson, one of the most mag- 
nificent harbours in the world, is thus described :— 
‘The entrance to the port is grand in the extreme. 
The high dark cliffs we had been coasting along all 
morning suddenly terminate in an abrupt precipice, 
called the South Head, on which stand the light- 
house and signal-station. The North Head is a similar 
cliff, a bare bluff promontory of dark horizontal rocks ; 
and between these grand stupendous pillars, as through 
a colossal gate, we entered Port Jackson.’ The scenery 
of this noble estuary is much enhanced by the many 
bays and inlets by which it indents the land. ‘ A fresh 
vista every minute opened to the view, each, as it 
seemed, more lovely than the last; the pretty shrubs 
growing thickly among the rocks, and down to the 
water’s edge, adding infinitely to the effect, especially 
as they were really green—a thing I had not dared to 


expect ; but it was spring, and everything looked fresh 
verdant.’ The neighbourhood of Sydney is adorned 
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| a good and extensive selection of books; but literary 


with villas, ‘encircled with gardens and shrubberies, 
looking like the pretty cottages ornées near some fashion- 
able English watering-place.’ With the exception of 
these, the first appearance of the capital is not pro- 
mising. ‘The chief part of the city is built on the 
sides, and at the head, of a cove running at right angles 
with the stream in which we lay (with the main line 
of the harbour), which prevented the best parts from 
being observed; and the main portion of what was 
visible had an air of “ Wapping” about it by no means 


engaging.’ 

The town of Sydney, with its mixed ulation, is 
described in a lively off-hand manner. Its chief feature 
is the main street, ‘George Street,’ which traverses its 
whole length, about a mile and a half. Here are all the 
‘fashionable emporiums,’ and it is the chosen prome- 
nade, and the theatre for display, for high-life in Sydney ; 
abandoning, much to the astonishment of Mrs Meredith, 
a beautiful rustic retreat in the vicinity, called the ‘ Do- 
main,’ for the crowded and dusty street. ‘No lady in 
Sydney (your grocers’ and butchers’ wives included) 
believes in the possibility of walking, so that the various 
machines upon wheels, of all descriptions, are very nu- 
merous, from the close carriage and showy barouche, or 
biitaka, to the more humble four-wheeled chaise and 
useful gig.’ There is but little exercise on horseback, 
* few ladies venturing to risk their complexions to the 
exposure of an equestrian costume.’ 

The Sydney market is abundantly supplied, particu- 
larly with fruits and fish, some species of the latter being 
excellent, although fashion proscribes them as a dish to 
be presented at a dinner party; preserved and cured cod 
and salmon from England being substituted, at great 
expense, in their place. Among the nuisances to which 
the town is subjected, a very serious one is dust. ‘Un- 
less after very heavy rain, it is always dusty, and some- 
times, when the wind is in a particular point, the whirl- 
winds of thick fine powder that fiil every street and 
house are itive miseries.’ Flies and mosquitoes 
abound ; and to protect one’s-self from the latter during 
the night, the same mode, of spreading a gauze curtain 
over the bed, is adopted as prevails in the West Indies 
and in the Southern States. 

Mrs Meredith had ample opportunity of indulging 
her enthusiastic fondness for flowers during a ride, in a 
varied and picturesque country, to the lighthouse on the 
South H The road appeared to lead through one 
continued garden, and she gathered handfuls of flowers 
in the open air such as she ‘had cherished in pots at 
home, or begged small sprays of in conservatories or 
greenhouses,’ together with many ‘yet more lovely 
denizens of this interesting country, of which I know 
not even the name.’ The ‘ Australian library’ contains 


taste would appear to be at rather a low ebb in Sydney, 
so that the library is not frequented as it should be. 
*The gentlemen are too busy, or find a cigar more 
agreeable than a book; a lamentable character, truly ; 
the counterpart of which is ascribed to the ladies, the 
tone of society being little elevated, and conversation 
a of the most flippant and superficial kind. A 
large proportion of the population are emancipated con- 
victs, or their immediate descendants, ‘ and a strong line 
of demarcation is in most instances observed between 
them and the free emigrants and settlers.’ Some of 
them are the wealthiest men in the colony; butthe most 
that their riches do for them, is to modify the prejudice 
against them. Mrs Meredith justly inveighs against 
the shallow, petty pride, or rather vanity, ‘ which 
causes so many heartburnings, and such eager rivalry, 
amongst those who can ill afford its cost.’ As in all 
colonies, the very worst features of a graduated scale of 
society are here the most prominent; and the lines of 
demarcation and exclusion are arbitrarily and foolishly 
drawn. The great revulsion in 1837 in the United 
States was in no small degree owing to individual ex- 
travagance; and no doubt the same cause contributes 


much to the periodical distresses of the Australian 


colonies. The extravagance and ostentation of many— |} 
evinced in the scale of their house, the expense incurred | 
for English furniture, and the number of their servants— | 
have no doubt in too many instances occasioned those | 
embarrassments which involve many others, perhaps | 
more prudent—both families and individuals—in their 
consequences. The admiration of the authoress for q 
specimen of the ‘red man’—a native chief whom she 
saw in spr f shortly after her arrival—is unbounded; 
her sketch of him is happy and picturesque. ‘I had 
often heard of, and seen what is called majestic de. 
meanour; but this untutored being, with his tattooed 
face and arms, and long shaggy mantle, fairly outdid 
even my imaginings of the majestic, as he paced deli- 
berately along, planting his foot at every step as if he 
had an emperor’s neck beneath it, and gazing with most 
royal indifference around him. There was the concen. 
trated grandeur of a hundred regal mantles of velvet, 
gold, and ermine, in the very sway of his flax-fringed 
cloak: I never beheld anything so truly stately. | | 
verily believe, had you placed him amid the coronation | 
splendours of Westminster Abbey, he would not have 
been so “ vulgar” as to betray surprise.’ We incline to 
the belief that the chief was, in all this, an exception to | 
his brethren. Like many Americans, both bachelors 
and married people in Sydney, with their families, live | 
in hotels, which are characterised as possessing most of | 
the luxuries, but few of the true comforts of life. The | 
intemperance of the lower orders is but too apparent in | 
the multitude of public houses with which the town | 
abounds, and in the flourishing business which they all | 
ap to carry on. ‘The colonial newspapers are repre- | 
sented as abounding in epithets and personal invective, | 
such as would have done credit to the fictitious creations | 
in the Pickwick Papers. The minute account given of | 
the capital is not merely the result of first impressions, i 
but of a lengthened residence in the town, with every | 
opportunity of closely observing what is described. | 
Shortly after her arrival, Mrs Meredith made a jour- | 
ney to Bathurst, one hundred and twenty miles into the | 
interior. Her observations by the way are interesting, | 
and full of the instruction so much needed by intending | 
emigrants. The mode of clearing the land in the woody | 
districts is precisely similar to that adopted in Canada 
and the States, by cutting down the trees, leaving their 
stumps to rot in the ground, or destroying them by the 
process of ‘ girdling.’ An industrious people are gene- | 
Little that is favourable can | 


description of their habitations. 
are built of heaped turf, or more frequently of slabs set | 
on end, like a strong paling, and thatched, and which, if | 
plastered with mud, would be weatherproof and com- 
fortable [we doubt it]; but for the most the slabs 
are all falling asunder, the thatch is half torn off, the 
window—or rather the place for one—stopped with | 
pieces of wood, hides, and old rags, and the door, with- 
out hinges, inclining against the wall.’ A very little | 
trouble might procure abundance of fruit and vege- | 
tables, by cultivating a small garden; but such an ap- 
pendage to a residence of this sort is seldom if ever to | 
be met with. At the time of which Mrs Meredith | 
speaks, idleness was the prevailing vice, occasioned by 
the high rate of wages, which enabled a man, by work- | 
ing only the third of his time, to get sufficient where- 
with to spend the remaining two-thirds in drunkenness 
and laziness. Unfortunately, such is to some extent still ! 
the case in the colony, and the imperial government has | 
been recently applied to to take some steps for procur- 
ing an additional supply of labour for the colony—both 
to lower the present ruinous rate of wages, and to com- 
pel the dissolute and idle to work a proper time for their 
subsistence. 

Several ‘chain-gangs’—the lowest class of convicts 
—were passed upon the road, and the following account 
of them presents a startling contrast to the condition of 
masses of our home population :—‘ Even the chain- 
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——] 
hany— . 
do not perform, on an average, the third of 
which any English mechanic or labourer 
1 thos |Ma| does gladly and cheerfully. Their rations of food are 
wholesome and abundant, and their huts or barracks 
" thes vided with every i When sick, they have 
for the best medical care, and whatever additional luxuries 
a the '| theirstate may require.’ This should teach philanthro- 
inded, || pists, whose delight it is to have their fields of operation 
‘Thad iam) at a distance, to look nearer home for objects on whom 
tic de. |fgg| to bestow their compassion and exercise their benevo- 
|| lence. 
pons Passing the village of Penrith, the authoress soon 
d deli. yg) found herself ascending the ‘long range of the Blue 
s if he | Mountains.” ‘Among these lofty mountains, and in 
h most a their shady recesses, the trees and shrubs grew in un- 
oncen. checked luxuriance, and yielded me many a new and 
velvet, beautiful flower. As we slowly wound up the steep 
fringed | ascent, and the folding hills narrowed the view behind 
ly, | | ™ the scene was most picturesque and striking. Far 
onation ‘My! on before us we could see the white gleaming road still 
t have |My | climbing higher and higher ; gigantic crags, piled high 
cline to | | overhead, were mingled with an endless variety of tree, 
tion to |g) shrub, and flower ; and far below, from the depths of the 
chelors Mg! Tavine, the opposite side of the pass rose almost per- 
es, live |Mam! pendicularly, till its upper trees seemed to cut against 
most of Mm, the bright unclouded sky.’ The picture given of a 
. The |e) country inn is anything but attractive, being, both in 
rent in Ma its internal arrangements and external accompaniments, 
e town | well adapted to offend even an ordinary nicety of taste. 
hey all Imm The gigantic ant-hills, common to many parts of New 
» repre- South Wales, are ‘ great conical heaps of finely-worked 
rective, | earth, cemented into a hard mass, and from six to ten 
eations | feet high, with no visible orifice outside; nor did I see 
iven of |My) 4 single ant about them, though I closely examined 
essions, Mg) several. When cut open, they display numerous small 
- every ‘calls, and the earth of which they are formed is so 
d. | || finely prepared by the little architects, that it is used | fire. 
a jour- |g) by the settlers in the neighbourhood as plaster, and as 
nto the | | cement for floors.’ The road, in the main, was of the 
resting, |) Worst description, and sterility and monotony charac- 
rending |) tetised the scenery as they advanced into the moun- 
woody |i) ‘ainous district. Near Mount Victoria, clustering richly 
Canada {@_) sound the shrubs, Mrs Meredith saw for the first time 
¢ their Mg) the native indigo of New South Wales. ‘It is a delicate 
by the | little climbing-plant, with slender stems, long, narrow, 
» gene- | | blunt leaves, and a profuse quantity of small violet-blue, 
ble can | pea-shaped flowers, growing in long sprays, and com- 
nfort of pletely clothing any bush or fence where it flourishes.’ 
owing |) 4y this road the produce of the interior is principally 
hovels |Mm| conveyed to Sydney; the apprehensions excited by the 
labs set fgg) bush-rangers making it prudent for the farmers to travel 
d com- 
ne slabs | Bathurst, which is described as the last township on 
off, the Im the ‘up-country road,’ did not find much favour in the 
d with [jj eyes of Mrs Meredith. Her visit to it was, however, 
-, with- | confessedly at an unfortunate period, being shortly 
-y little after one of these tremendous and blasting droughts 
{ vege- || With which the interior of the country is sometimes 
an ap- visited, withering up every shrub and blade of grass, 
ever to and strewing the upper country with the bones of 
eredith famished cattle. Everything procurable was dear. A 
ned by JM Pound a-night was the price of accommodation for a 
+ work | horse; and wheat was so high, that the flour in use 
where was adulterated with inferior grain. Once, during her 
kenness residence in the colony, wheat was as high as L.10, 10s. 
ent still ||| @quarter in Sydney. The climate of Bathurst is un- 
ent has || t. Situated in the midst of a vast plain, sur- 
ur- |) Tounded by mountains, the only breezes with which it 
>—both | is visited are the ‘hot winds’ from the north-west, 
to com- || Which, wherever they prevail, mark their course with 
or their blasting and desolation. ‘I have seen large tracts of 
cultivated land covered with luxuriant green crops of 
onvicts wheat, barley, or oats, just going into ear, scorched, 
account shriveled, absolutely blackened by the heat, and fit for 
ition of nothing but to cut as bad litter.’ 


Mrs Meredith dwells at some length upon the man- 
ners and peculiar characteristics of the natives. With 


many others who have described them, she too leads 
her readers to form the lowest possible estimate of their 
moral and intellectual character. They are fond of 
dancing; their principal festival, at which this species 
of amusement is immoderately indulged in, being the 
Corrobbory, at which their doctors, or ‘ crodjies,’ deliver 
them certain charms, which are supposed to possess the 
highest virtue. They prepare themselves elaborately 
for this important ceremony ; full dress being painted 
‘nudity.’ <A fire is lighted, around which they dance; 
and while thus engaged, the tableau is represented as 
‘fearfully grand.’ The following is but little calculated 
to inspire us with a very high idea of the aborigines. 
‘One of the aboriginal dances is called the “ Kangaroo 
dance ;” and one man, wearing a long tail, drops down 
on his hands and feet, pretending to graze, starting to 
look about, and mimicking the demeanour of the animal 
as nearly as possible; the others, in the character of 
dogs and hunters, performing their part of the play in 
a circle round him, at a very short distance.’ Their 
wives are called ‘gins ;’ and getting married is, with the 
men, ‘equivalent to keeping a servant;’ so that the 
bachelor, who has no wife or wives to drudge for him, 
is universally denominated a ‘ poor fellow.’ A wife with 
them leads but a miserable existence, being ‘a slave in 
every social sense, and not even permitted to feed but 
at her husband’s pleasure, and off the offal he may 
choose to fling her, although on her devolves the chief 
care of providing the materials for the repast.’ The 
natives are not over-nice in their diet; ‘their usual 
food consisting of kangaroos and opossums roasted 
whole, without any portion being rejected.’ After the 
husband has ‘ gnawed’ at the animal till he has gorged 
himself, it is then handed over his shoulder to his wife, 
who sits behind, and afterwards to the children; the 
whole family, after the repast, going to sleep around the 
They are fond of children who have ‘ survived 
the perils of infancy ;’ but infanticide is nevertheless a 
common crime; and the mother of a babe, when asked 
for her infant, will reply with the greatest possible 
coolness, ‘I believe dingo patta’—that is, ‘I believe the 
dog has eaten it.’ They are exceedingly treacherous, 
and, in the main, cowardly. They have very imperfect 
notions of a beneficent Supreme Being; but have an 
idea of an evil spirit, which they denominate ‘ Yahoo,’ 
the ‘ Devil-Devil,’ of whom they live in the greatest 
terror, and have conceived the most grotesque ima- 
ginings. ‘Their fondness for European clothing is well 
known, and I have heard many amusing instances of 
its display. One Wellington boot was sometimes worn, 
unaccompanied by any other article of apparel; and 
great were the pride and grandeur of him who could 
button his upper man in a dress coat, that alone being 
considered sufficient costume.’ Each tribe has its own 
allotted territory, and wo be to him, if caught, who 
commits a trespass upon the domains of a neighbouring 
tribe, and this even when accompanying settlers on 
their journeys. Their idleness is ‘wholly unconquer- 
able; the utmost effort they ever make towards the 
formation of a residence being to raise a few slips of 
bark slantingly against a tree, under which they crawl 
during Bad weather.’ 

The habits of the native (not aboriginal) servants, or, 
as they are sometimes denominated, the ‘currency,’ in 
opposition to the ‘sterling’ (the emigrants), are gene- 
rally, in amoral point of view, of rather a low and de- 
praved order. The prevalence of drunkenness amongst 
them is astonishing, as it is deplorable. ‘ Age and sex 
make no difference; your dainty lady’s-maid or pretty 
young nurse-girl is just as likely to be over-liberal in 
her libations to Bacchus, as your groom or shoe-black ; 
and no threats, bribes, or punishments, avail to keep the 
besotted creatures from the dram-bottle, if it be by any 
means, or in any shape, accessible. I have known a fe- 
male servant drink camphorated spirits of wine, and 
suspect her of consuming a pint of hartshorn, its evi- 
dent strength being no doubt too tempting. Eau-de- 


Cologne and lavender water I know they drink when- 
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ever these are left about, or anything else believed to 
contain spirit. The universality of this vice is dreadful 
to contemplate, and far worse to witness and endure.’ 
Describing a farmhouse at which she alighted on her 
way back to Sydney, she says, ‘ This universal addiction 
to drink, and consequent neglect of all industry and de- 
cency, are truly shocking. Here was a substantial 
farmhouse (sometimes performing in another character 
—a tavern—it is true), with the female inmates half 
drunk, and scarcely out of bed at 10 o’clock on a sum- 
mer’s morning; rooms unswept, beds unmade, and the 
whole establishment telling of plenty, sloth, and drunken- 
ness.’ The description of an emigrant settler’s house 
affords a more pleasing picture, although the establish- 
ment is frequently the scene of the grossest incongrui- 
ties—costliness and inconvenience, extravagance and 
} ate being often met with in intimate juxtaposi- 


Mrs Meredith’s stay in Sydney comprehended an en- 
tire year; and she speaks of the winter months in terms 
of laudation. In October 1840 she sailed with her hus- 
band for the neighbouring colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, where they intended permanently to settle. We 
hope the result of her observations of the sister colony 
will also be given to the world. She is evidently a lady 
of education and refinement, and acquainted with the 
higher grades of life in her native country—England. 
Her book wants in arrangement; but the principal fault 
attributable to it is the incessantly satirical vein which 
runs through every page of it. Much—perhaps too 
much—of it is devoted to the description of the natural 
productions of the country; but the amount of zoological 
and botanical knowledge thereby conveyed cannot fail 
to be both interesting and instructive. The work is 
frequently relieved by sallies of lively humour, and with 
allusions which show a more than ordinary extent of in- 
formation at the disposal of the writer. 


TOO LATE 


‘Tue children of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one 
of her admirable novels, ‘struggle against the sharp 
sword of suffering for many, many years: they live— 
they suffer—they struggle. The sword is broken, and 
they fall powerlessly down—success reaches to them 
the goblet—they touch their lips to the purple edge, 
and die.’ Every thoughtful and experienced reader 
may, on reflection, remember some friend, or friend’s 
friends, to whom these remarks are applicable, for so- 
ciety is full of such instances; and even amidst the 
long record of those illustrious names that the world 
will not ‘ willingly let die, there are but too many to 
whom ‘the fair guerdon’ they looked to as the reward 
of their ‘laborious days’ came indeed, but came too 
late: the eye was dim, the ear was closed, the hand 
was cold, the heart still—all so worn and weary in the 
long pursuit, that fruition came too late, and could not 
bless. 


Three hundred years have not been able to diminish 

the fame of Torquato Tasso— 
* He with the glory round his furrowed brow, 
That emanated then, and dazzles now’— 

and yet the story of his life is an almost unvaried 
record of sorrow and suffering, of baffled hopes, of vain 
endeavour, of unmerited wrong. He was the son of 
Bernardo Tasso, a poet whose fame has been totally 
eclipsed by the superiority of his son; and gave indica- 
tions, even from infancy, of the possession of an almost 
divine genius, which education and intimate companion- 
ship with the most celebrated men in Italy so developed 
aud improved, that it was soon predicted of him that 
he would be the greatest poet of his age. When he 
was about twenty years of age, he was invited by Car- 


dinal D’Este to reside with him at the court of his 
brother, Alphonso II, Duke of Ferrara, then the most 
brilliant in Italy, and adorned by the beauty of tha 
Leonora who was destined to exert so powerful ay 
influence over the future fortunes of the bard. For, 
time all went well with Tasso; his worst evil was 
poverty ; and this, in the flush of youth and health, he 
could easily encounter. He was rich in glorious visions 
of future renown, and he lived in the presence of the | 
fairest ladies of the land, whose smiles were the guer. | 
don of his muse. Soon, however, the uncommon favour 
bestowed upon the bard excited the envy of the cour. | 
tiers, while his widely-spreading fame awakened the 
jealousy of inferior poets; and their attacks upon his | 
reputation excited the anger of Tasso, who had the | 
proverbial irritability of the poetic temperament. His | 
frequent complaints at length wearied the duke, who | 
treated them with a haughty contempt the sensitive 
poet could ill submit to. He several times attempted 
to throw himself on the protection of other princes; 
but as the duke, on the plea of its careful preservation, 
retained possession of his ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ he 
still returned to the court of Ferrara—the ladies In. 
cretia and Leonora as often interceding for him with 
their offended brother. It is not precisely known how 
the duke became aware of Tasso’s passion for the lady 
Leonora; but the knowledge certainly tended to con- 
firm him in the belief that the poet was insane. He,a 
mere man of the world, occupied with his own impor. | 
tance, his naturally narrow mind unimproved by edu. 
cation, could not enter into the poet’s anxieties regard- | 
ing his poem and his fame; still less could he pardon | 
the presumption he was guilty of in falling in love 
with a lady of royal birth, though her beauty, her 
talents, and her virtues, might well have warmed a | 
heart far less susceptible than that of Tasso. From the | 
friend and patron, he became the persecutor of the 
poet ; he caused him to be confined in the hospital of 
St Anne, in the part appropriated to the reception of 
lunatics; and here, for several years, the unhappy Tasso | 
found himself imprisoned in a dungeon, whose walls 
re-echoed to the groans and frantic cries of the lunatics 
in the adjoining cells. He who had lived in every 
luxury, and in constant companionship with the most 
beautiful women and the most talented men of the 
age—who delighted in the beauty of nature, and hada 
keen relish for all that was exquisite in art—whose | 
mind was capable of the loftiest conceptions, and whose 
heart was alive to the purest affection—was ‘cabined’ 
in a cell which scarcely allowed him to stand upright. 
His person and dress were neglected—his food was | 
scanty and coarse—and he had no society save his | 
keeper and his own sad thoughts. It is no wonder, 
under the circumstances, that he peopled this frightful | 
solitude with spirits, both good and bad: it is rather 
matter of surprise that a mind so sensitive as his should 
still have retained its powers—that his heart should 
neither have broken in the strife, nor been hardened 
against all mankind. 

At length, at the repeated solicitations of many | 
powerful princes, among whom were the pope and the 
Duke of Mantua, Tasso was liberated, and he imme- 
diately repaired to Mantua. But his health was im- 
paired and his mind unsettled by his long confinement 
and privations: he wandered from Mantua to Rome, to 
Florence, and to Naples ; then to Mantua again, staying | 
a short time at each, until his restless and unhappy 
spirit urged him again to seek, in change of scene, that 
calm repose which exists only in the mind. During 
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several years, while leading this desultory life, he was 
in a lawsuit for the recovery of some property 
that he had inherited from his mother; so that 


of that 
‘ oppressor’ , th ud ’s contumely 
. Fora The insolence of office, and the spurns 
vil was That patient merit of the unworthy takes,’ 
alth, he fell heavily on the poor bard, who derived a precarious 
3 Visions maintenance from the princes whose courts he honoured 
e of the with his presence. Though poor, he still retained his 
% taste for splendour and luxury, and thought only of 
me | dwelling in the palaces of princes. Though perplexed 
our 


by worldly cares, he never forgot that he was a poet 
striving for immortality; a lover whose passion, though 
trampled on as presumption, and despised as madness, 
was to transmit to successive ages the knowledge of 


had the | Leonora D’Este—a name which now, despite her re- 
nt. His | markable beauty, her talents, her virtues, and her rank, 
ke, who Mal! would but for him have gone down to oblivion. 

Pr Asa last asylum, on the complete failure of his health, 
ensitive #MM|| which was undermined by the restless spirit, as the 
tempted scabbard is worn by the sword, he repaired to the 
princes; monastery of St Onophrio at Rome, which, being in an 
Tvation, elevated and retired situation, was equally favourable 
red,’ he [Mm|| tothe restoration of his health and the composure of 
lies Lu | his mind. Tasso, at the court of Alphonso, in the pride 
im with of youth, manliness, and talent, full of those lofty hopes 
wa h which genius alone can inspire, and giving himself up 

4 to the passionate love of a beauty he could never hope 

the lady to possess, even though his love was returned—Tasso, in 
to con- his dungeon at St Anne’s, separated from human society, 

| Hea yet holding converse with imaginary forms of angelic 
1 impor- | loveliness, or striving with equally imaginary demons, 
by edu. yet with an intellect that shone out above all the dark- 
regard: | ness that overshadowed it, even as a rainbow whose 
» pardon | very splendour exists between the glory and the cloud— 
‘in lo Tasso, in both these phases, has not so strong a claim 
” upon our love, our admiration, and our pity, as Tasso 

ity, her in the last days of his eventful life, when he gave him- 
irmed & | self up entirely to the performance of the sacred duties 
rom the |#M|| of that religion which had been to him through life 
of the | his protection, and was now his solace and reward. The 
spital of monastery was so near to Rome, that the breeze of 
ption of evening brought to the ears of the musing bard the 
wy Tame hum of the thickly-peopled city; and he to whom all 
y alls HB) the changes of humanity were so painfully familiar, 
os | might well picture to himself the rush, the turmoil, 
lunatics #j\) and the strife, which, though softened by the distance 
nh every | through which he heard them, had their origin in the 
he most life-and-death struggle ever carried on by the human 
. of the | passions keeping their restless vigil in its streets. Yet 
1d hada | these conflicting crowds—the oppressor and the op- 
whos | pressed —had one feeling in common, and that was 
8 when | Teverence for the bard who had taken refuge among 
ae them. With all the eagerness of their national charac- 
vabined ter, which enters earnestly into whatever subject ad- 
upright. dresses the mind through the medium of the senses, 
od was they prepared to attend his much-talked-of coronation 
ave his in the Capitol, where the pope was to confer upon him 
wonder, the laurel of Dante and Petrarch—an honour that was 
rightful to atone for all the wrongs he had suffered, all the 
rather 8 | neglect he had endured in the years gone by. Already, 
should all that Rome had of noble, w= | learned, or wealthy, 
. was summoned to attend at, and swell the triumph of 
should Tasso on the 25th of April 1595, when Pope Clement 
ardened was to invest him with that glorious wreath, the em- 
blem of immortality, purchased—oh, how often ! — with 

* many a lifetime of suffering. The eve was come: to-morrow, 
and the said the people, there. will be a holiday—to-morrow, 
imme said the literati, there will be a triumph—to-morrow, 
ves > said the gay beauty and the proud noble, there will be 
t an assembly where I may display myself—to-morrow, 
——— said the pope, I shall crown the greatest poet of the 
ome, to age with the laureate wreath, and my name shall go 
staying down to posterity with his—to-morrow, said the bard, 
nhappy {| a8 he lay pale and fever-wasted on his narrow couch, 
ne, that listening to the last notes of the vesper service chanted 

i by the monks of St Onophrio— to-morrow I shall be 


alike indifferent to honour or neglect. Already the hand 
of death is on my heart. Slighted and oppressed through 
years of suffering, the fame that might have solaced 
and prolonged my life is now of no avail. I am about 
to enter into another and a brighter world. The crown 
they offer me is but a faint type of the one that awaits 
me there.’ And so it was: they who came to summon 
him to his coronation, found him in the sleep of death— 
they were too late. 
He was interred, on the day of his intended corona- 
tion, in the church of the monastery with great pomp; 
his laurel-crown being laid upon his coffin, and i- 
nals and princes bearing up his pall. In his person, 
Tasso was majestic; his manners were courtly and 
refined ; his learning was extensive; his natural talents 
almost unequalled; his morals, for that age, were very 
pure, and he was always fearful of becoming profane or i) 
irreligious. It is perhaps too much to expect that 
minds like his should display, in conjunction with their 
finest attributes, the useful prudence that makes com- 
mon men successful; yet, were it but possible, how i 
much would they gain by the union! Tasso would have ' 
escaped most of his troubles by paying more attention : 
to the every-day affairs of life; but would he then have i 
written for all time? Nay, did not those very troubles, Sy 
while they made him turn more eagerly to his beloved i 
poetry for consolation, teach him lessons of virtue too 
true and too profound to have been inculcated amidst 
the splendid idleness of a dissolute court? ‘Sweet are 
the uses of adversity’ to noble natures like that of 
Tasso ; it not only corrects, but elevates them; for, as 
one of his biographers beautifully observes, ‘The ve 
darkness that conceals from us the beauty of the earth, 
displays, to our upward gaze, the glory of the heavens.’ 
There are few things more mysterious and capricious 
than the way in which genius manifests itself. In fact, 
there is no calculating upon its advent; for it is some- 
times hereditary in families, while elsewhere it appears 
unexpectedly, like a rare plant that unaccountably 
springs up, among the simple flowers of the field, from 
some wind-borne seed. Where it is hereditary, the 
clever father is often greatly surpassed by the extra- 
ordinary son, as in the case of the two Tassos and the 
two Mozarts; for though the elder Mozart was a good 
musician, it is through his son's fame that he is now 
remembered. Seldom, indeed, have talents so precocious 5 
as those of Wolfgang Mozart ripened into such perfec- ta 
tion as his maturer years displayed; in him ‘the child ie 
was father to the man.’ From his sixth to his twelfth 
year, his father carried him in succession to the most 
splendid courts of Europe; and everywhere his extra- 
ordinary talents surmounted all the formal barriers be- 
hind which rank, riches, and worldly prejudice intrench 
themselves against adventurers! Kings and princes 
were interested and amused; queens and princesses 
were delighted ; musical professors and dilletanti were 
surprised, puzzled, and, in spite of their prejudices, 
pleased. At Vienna, the most cold and stately of 
European courts, the infant genius was called upon to 
exhibit his talents before that haughty and celebrated 
empress, Maria Theresa, and her sons, Joseph and 
Leopold, who were successively Emperors of Austria. 
Here also were her daughters the archduchesses, and 
among them, pre-eminent in beauty, was Maria Antoi- 
nette, afterwards the too celebrated queen of France. 
Unabashed by the rank, undazzled by the beauty of his 
audience, the boy-musician gave himself up to the in- 
spiration of his art, and became absorbed and entranced 
by what enchanted his auditors—a listening circle, fit 
subject for the pencil of some master who had power to 
seize upon and transfer to his canvass the mutable ex- 
pression of each face. The majesty of rank, of beauty, 
and of genius, had never finer representatives than in 
the persons of Maria Theresa, Maria Antoinette, and 
Mozart, whose petite figure, pale face, and large lumi- 
nous eyes, sufficiently indicated his sensitive tempera- 


ment. When the musician had concluded, he 
before the circle to receive the compliments gifts 
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sword caught between his legs, 
fallen, had not Maria Antoinette, with the quick _ 


heightened both by the suddenness of her action and 
the impulse that had prompted it. ‘You are very 
beautiful,’ said the boy, looking into her kind, bright 
eyes; ‘and when I am a man [| will marry you.’ The 
brow of the empress-mother darkened, and the smile 
that the boy’s simplicity called forth on the faces of 
those present passed rapidly away. 

In early manhood Mozart to Paris, as to a 
field where he might display his talents, and win his 
way to fortune and to fame. The archduchess who had 
been so kind to him at Vienna, was now the wife of 
Louis XVI.; she was queen of France, loveliest where 
all were lovely, gayest where all were gay. For her 
amusement talent was kept in constant requisition ; for 
her gratification riches were scattered without restraint. 
Her smile conferred happiness, her frown brought dis- 
grace; her caprice was the fashion, her will was law; 
apparently, she was the most favoured of the daughters 
of the earth. Meanwhile Mozart, who had thought to 
sun himself in her smile, met with nothing but difficul- 
ties ; his character was essentially that of genius—grave, 
tender, earnest ; he could not conform to the heartless 
frivolities of the Parisian character, and his music was 
not popular. Indifference, neglect, contempt, and po- 
verty, were the portion of the young composer in the 

place where he had indulged so bright a day-dream | d 
of distinction, and he resolved on returning to his native 
land. Even there he was not at first successful; his 
long residence in Italy had influenced his style—he was 
as much too gay and ornate for the grave Germans, as 
he had been too pure and grave for the gay Parisians. 
He was disappointed ; and as his occupation led him into 
the society of actors, artists, authors, composers, and 
their admirers, he was fast tending to dissipation. 

The misplaced love of Tasso was the cause of much 
of his suffering; a wiser affection preserved Mozart from 
the corrupting influences to which his public life ex- 
posed him. He became attached to Constance Weber, 
an actress, who had youth, beauty, and talent, and the 
far richer and more enduring charms of a temper that 
was sweet and firm, and a prudence and modesty seldom 
found in one of her profession. Her friends opposed 
their union, on the ground of Mozart’s poverty and want 
of station in society—objections the young musician 
firmly resolved on removing. Fortunately for him, the 
Elector of Bavaria, at this critical moment, desired him 
to compose an opera for the theatre at Munich. He 
seized the opportunity, and wrought with all the enthu- 
siastic energy of his nature, for his heart was in the 
work. It was his celebrated opera of Idomeneus, and 
Constance Weber was to play the principal character ; 
her idea was thus, as it were, ever before him; and the 
whole of the music is said to be characterised by such 
grace, tenderness, and beauty, as only a man of genius 
in love, and trembling between hope and fear, could 
have produced. When first represented, it was received 
with unbounded applause, and its success so far esta- 
blished his reputation, and brightened his prospects, that 
Constance became his wife. From this time he devoted 
himself to his profession with steady and increasing in- 
dustry ; but the envy and opposition so generally atten- 
dant on superior genius fell to his lot: the profits derived 
from his works were uncertain, and his whole income 
was insufficient to maintain his family. ‘Though settled 
at Vienna, and enjoying the favour of the emperor, he 
was obliged to toil daily for the bread of his little house- 
hold ; while the cabals of rival composers formed a source 
of misery to his too sensitive mind. He became, like 
Tasso, the victim of nervous a and might 
probably have manifested decided symptoms of insanity, 


but for the soothing tenderness of his wife. She nat | 
only managed their Y affairs with the utmost prudence, | 
but she exerted all her powers to cheer and support the | 
mind of Mozart. She read to him the night through, | 
unconscious of fatigue ; she entered into his hopes ; she | 
| away his extended Sess; che had 


‘ ‘The laws of wifehood charactered in gold ) 
Upon the unblenched tablet of her heart— i 
A love still burning upward to give light 
To read those laws—an accent very low | 
In blandishment, but a most silvery flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though penmentek, | 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride ; 
A courage to endure and to obey ’"— 
and thus, through their gloomy and fitful fortunes, she 
was ever to him as astar of hope, brightest when all else | 
was dark. Among his latest works was his Zauber. | 
flétte, or Magic Flute, which became widely popular 
from the first moment of its appearance; yet from this 
opera he did not derive the smallest profit: he had just 
completed the score of it, when a theatrical manager, 
reduced to extreme distress by a succession of misfor- 
tunes, came to implore his assistance: the generous but 
improvident composer immediately gave him the score’ 
of the opera, which subsequently, by its success, relieved 
all his difficulties. Yet at this score, so freely given to 
one in distress, he had worked, for a considerable period, 
for sixteen and eighteen hours a-day; and if we con- 
sider the exhausting nature of his employment, and the 
corroding anxieties of a pecuniary nature which still 
beset him, we cannot wonder that he was becoming 
ay old, and a prey to the most painful nervous 
isorders. Conscious of his failing powers, yet unwil- | 
ling to admit that he was the self-devoted martyr to 
his art, he fancied that his enemies had found means to 
administer to him the famous aqua Toffano, and that he 
was perishing, by slow through that subtle 
poison. 
of a stranger, who came to order the celebrated Re- 
quiem, and, despite the reasonings of his wife and the 
raillery of his friends, he gave himself up to the belief 
that it was for his own funeral the Requiem was ordered, 


and that the stranger had calculated the day of his | 
decease. It was liberally paid for, and the daily wants | 


of his family rendered the money acceptable ; but Con- 


stance would gladly have dissuaded him from the appli- | 
to its completion in the given time: | 


cation ni 
still, though he grew more feeble every day, he continued 
to compose with unremitting zeal, as if fearful that life 
would barely last till his work was done. Inthe mean- 


time, the emperor, having heard of his illness and his | 
anxieties, appointed him chapel-master of St Stephens, | 


a situation which at once secured him an easy com- 
petence, and freed him from the rivalry of his jealous 


competitors. The friend who hastened to communicate | 
to Mozart the good fortune that had at last arrived, | 


found him in bed, busy on the score of the Requiem: at 


the announcement of his new appointment a faint smile | 
passed over his pale face; but when he looked on his | 
beloved wife, so soon to be a desolate widow, surrounded | 


by helpless orphans, the smile passed from his face as a 
wintry sunbeam leaves the snow-covered landscape, and 
he replied, ‘ Jt is too late!’ 

In a few days the magnificent Requiem, whose compo- 
sition had, as it were, wrung the very life-drops from the 


heart of Mozart, was performed in the unconscious pre- | 
: often since has it been | 


sence of the now mute com 
heard at the funerals of the mighty and the celebrated 


throughout the cities of civilised Europe; and thousands, | 
as if penetrated by one feeling, swayed by one one | 
heads to 


have bowed their to weep, overcome by t 
solemn grandeur of its harmony. His works are dail 
becoming more appreciated, and more widely-sp 
and form an imperishable monument to his memory. 
Had he lived to enjoy the competence that awaited 
him, he might have produced yet nobler oo but he 
perished in the very meridian of life, his genius not 


This idea was strengthened by the appearance | 
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he not | t crushed by the heavy hand of necessity. | for those about them, and with every manifestation of 
idence, Like too many of the gi ones of the earth, his fel- | sufficient confidence in their own powers of pleasing or 


too 
low-men did not know how divine a spirit animated his 
day till he parted from among them, and the knowledge 


SPECULATIONS ON OMNIBUSES. 


Despite the conveniences which omnibuses offer, and 
|| the reasonable charges which are made for a journey in 
|| this class of vehicles, now of so general use, they are 
| 


es, she | anomaly. Perhaps others are to be found in their 
allelse | |) unpleasant jolting, and the dreadful rumbling noise 
Lauber. | || which invades the ear and distracts the head, or 
popular the uncomfortableness of thirteen fat insides in hot 
mi this | weather, or one solitary victim in cold. I have, never- 
ad just theless, been accustomed to forget all such inconve- 
anager, niences, and even to regard omnibuses as pleasant 
misfor- subjects of speculation. One of these vehicles appears 
ous but || tome as a little world, and the passage in it from be- 
e score" MH |!’ ginning to end as a type of that outer one which we 
relieved || inhabit—its varied changes, characters, perso , and 
iven to feelings—our entrance into, and exit from it. When I 
period, succeed in viewing it in this light, all the tedium and 
ve con- unpleasantness of a journey disappears, and I quit my 
and the seat at last, and emerge into the street, somewhat en- 
ch still tertained, if not much improved. 
coming The inhabitant of this little world (that is, the omni- 
nervous bus), in like manner with the inhabitant of the great, 
unwil- sometimes enters upon his brief career in the midst of 
irtyr to friends, sometimes alone. In the former case, the thread 
leans to of his existence is woven into a tissue of smiles and 
thathe | sunshine, every occurrence assumes a pleasing and 
| subtle favourable aspect, and care is banished to the winds. 
earance | The motto of such a one seems to be, to enjoy life while 
ted Re- he may, and, with but a few intervals of rest, his enjoy- 
and the ment lasts until the termination of his journey (in his 
e belief case probably abrupt), when he makes his exit, as he 
ordered, made his entrance, in the midst of smiles. The career 
r of his | of him who enters alone assumes a more varied aspect. 
y wants | He is probably at first abashed, and requires some time 
ut Con- to become familiarised with his position. After a period, 
e appli- | he takes a stealthy glance at his opposite neighbour, 
n time: | and, apparently emboldened at discovering that that 
mtinued neighbour is but an ordinary being like himself, takes 
hat life apeep at the next, and the next, until he musters up 
e mean- sufficient courage to turn boldly round and look in the 
and his face of the parties immediately to the right and to the 
tephens, | left of him. He is now either satisfied or dissatisfied 
sy com- with his scrutiny ; emboldened, or continues abashed. 
jealous | )| If satisfied, he gradually forms acquaintances, which 
yunicate | continue through his stay—acquaintances which are 
arrived, [i fortunate, as far as circumstances will admit—and in 
jem : at | the end they part with mutual esteem and regret. If 
nt smile |#j| he be dissatisfied with his scrutiny, he retires within 
| on his |#j| himself, and holds no more communion than is abso- 
| lately with those around him. If he be both 
ace as & | | satisfied and emboldened, he probably takes a leading 
ape, and ||| part in the several matters which transpire while the 
/fM}| Connexion between himself and his companion exists ; 
compo- ||| he passes his opinion freely ; criticises, laughs, jokes, 
rom the ||| and does a thousand other things, which at once show 


that he is pleased with himself, his position, and those 
| about him. If he continue, as he entered, abashed, he 
Probably remains unnoticed to the end, or so rarely 


| 
| either abashed or uninterested in what is passing around, 


‘the characters common alike to our little and our great 


of making their way. These parties, you observe, are 
at once at home from the moment they pop their noses 
into the bus, or rather into the little world. Right for 
the highest places they steer their course; and if they 
do tread on their neighbours’ toes, convert their 

into stepping-stones or ladders, or elbow them a bit, a 
hurried apology mends the matter, and on they press, 
till their object be obtained. Such a one knows every- 
thing, and is ready to impart information upon every 
subject. He commands—‘ talks big’—is condescending 
—and sets all matters right or wrong, just as his 
humour pleases. He dearly loves a jest; and the quiet 
gentleman in the corner is not unfrequently the subject 
of a sly quiz. To children he is particularly kind; pat- 
ting their heads, kissing their cheeks, and asking innu- 
merable questions. He is also very gallant, and ladies 
are the objects of his especial regard. He jokes with 
them, laughs, talks nonsense, and assists them in and 
out. In fact, he is the spirit which directs for a short 
space the actions and the passions of this mimic world; 
and when he ‘ quits the stage,’ society there is left with 
a blank indeed. 

Other shades of character observable abroad are also 
to be met with within the narrow precincts of an omni- 
bus. We have, for example, the obliging gentleman. 
He is anxious to ascertain where you are to be set 
down, that he might inform the conductor, or ready to 
accommodate some child under age with a seat on his 
knee. There is also always abundant room for another 
passenger in the omnibus, in the opinion of the obliging 
gentleman, although the ‘thirteen’ are already seated. 
The surly gentleman is of course the individual anti- 
podes of this personage. In his estimation the vehicle 
is always too full; and though at the elbow of the con- 
ductor, he is above being the ‘ mouth-piece’ of any one. 
The man who makes the most of his time is also fre- 
quently encountered. He is either reading a book, a 
letter, or writing some memorandum. The man that 
is always in haste is continually desirous of knowing if 
the next is his street. He has his sixpence between his 
fingers as soon as he adjusts himself in his seat. The 
fidgetty gentleman is each moment anxious to know 
why there are so many stoppages, applying to his 
watch incessantly to ascertain the time. He is ever 
calling to the conductor to ‘go on.’ The selfish gentle- 
man is he who lets down the pane of glass at his 
neighbour’s back, but keeps up that at his own. He is 
generally in search of the best seat in the omnibus, 
shifting his place as the opportunity offers. The con- 
sequential gentleman carries a fashionable cane, puts 
his feet on the opposite seat, no matter although nearly 
in a lady’s lap, and talks in a loud and pompous manner. 
The omnibus is evidently too small for him. ‘The fop 


is a variety of the same species, but is more tawdrily 
dressed, and seems to pay attention to none of his com- 
panions but those of the other sex who are pretty. On 
the side of that sex, we have occasionally the coquette; _ 
she enters freely into conversation with the gentlemen, 
and, when quitting, extends her hand to one at the 
door to assist her out: the spinster, avoiding every 
stray glance, and looking solemn if by chance encoun- 
tering one. She becomes exceedingly uncomfortable if 
there be a young female relative at her side, and one of 
the varieties ‘fop’ in the vehicle. These are a few of 


world. 

The general progress of events, too, are not dissimilar. 
Individuals appear and disappear, vacancies occur and 
are filled, in isely the same manner in both. The 
destination each is also different in the one, as is 


their destiny in the other. Some one way, 
some another. Some likewise allotted 
journey, others only a portion. as it were, de- 


part in the early period of their career, others at the 
latest stage. Some are regretted, some not; some 
favoured, some not. Frequent and unexpected recog- 
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nitions, and omissions to recognise, of course occur ; 
and he who is in search of incidents will find no lack. 
The only point in which there appears to be any great 
dissimilarity in the comparison assumed is, that, in the 
case of the omnibus, we may at any time lawfully put 
an end to our career; in that of the world, we may do so 
at no time. 

So much for matters of fact. Omnibuses also present 
a wide field of speculation for the imagination. There 
is no passenger we meet in one of them, for which that 
faculty is not prepared to present some history, appa- 
rently written on the countenances or bearing of the 


just ascended the steps, is evidently the compound of 
good nature and good living; he may probably have 
had his share of reverses, but fortune and temper have 
finally overcome them, and he now bids defiance to all 
ills but old age and the gout. That lean and haggard 
countenance bespeaks a mind ill at ease, and a condition 
of some discomfort; the owner is probably at this mo- 
ment reflecting what next step he shall take to pre- 
serve himself from the numerous ills attending poverty. 
That smiling visage proclaims the possession of means 
of comfortable, if not independent subsistence, and that 
merry eye a spirit as yet unstained by care. But let 
us once give free scope:to our imagination, and we 
know not where it will end. This practice is therefore 
not to be particularly recommended. The habit, how- 
ever, of regarding the journey in an omnibus as but a 
counterpart of the journey through life, and the several 
personages one encounters as our fellow - passengers 
through a similar but a shorter period of existence, 
is not objectionable. It has in my case deprived tra- 
velling, by this mode of conveyance, of the tediousness 
and inconveniences which usually accompany it; and 
it may do so in others. I feel, therefore, no hesitation 
in recommending it to those who are desirous of pro- 
ducing the effect which has been produced in me. 


LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844, 
ASCENT OF THE PUY DE DOME. 


Our morning’s excursion, as I mentioned, had brought 
us from Clermont to the base of the Puy de Dome, 
which we were now about to ascend, from the heathy 
and high-lying tract of land whence its gigantic head 
is upreared. The day, sunshiny and pleasantly warm 
in the early part of our journey, was now dull and cool; 
and, in the exposed situation we had attained, a wind 
was blowing, which added not a little to the difficulty 
of climbing the mountain steep. Fortunately, however, 

was no mist; none of the puys had mounted their 
chapeaux; and therefore, in spite of the wind, the 
weather—everything considered—was declared unex- 


tionable. 
“The direction by which we had approached the Puy 
de Dome brought us to its northern base, whence it is 
most easily ascended, because on this side you have 
already attained a considerable altitude by easily sloping 
paths, before reaching its more abrupt part. Towards 
Clermont on the east, it presents a front of nearly two 
thousand feet in height, whereas from the shoulder of 
its parasitic appendage, the Petit Puy de Dome, it rises 
only from seven hundred to eight hundred feet. The 
ascent on the north is likewise aided by a gash, or 
ravine, reaching nearly to its summit, partly caused by 
the soft and friable nature of the soil, and partly by the 
scrambling of cattle going to and returning from the 
high pasturages of the mountain. By means of this 
broken and frequently perplexing tract, we were able 
to make our way up what may be called the neck of the 
hill; sometimes rounding the corner of a projecting rock, 
which left but slender footing; at others sitting down 
to rest on masses of turf, in the course of dislodgment 
by torrents; and occasionally standing to look about us 
and examine the material of which the mountain ap- 
pears to be composed. The principal ingredient, as is 


geologists, ite, a | 
variety of trachyte, and which a person unlearned jn 
these matters would be apt to describe as a friable sand. | 
stone, yellowish-white in colour. Where this rock jg | 
e by excoriations of the surface, the weather jg | 
observed to be crumbling portions into loose powder, | 
which, washed down by successive torrents of rain, bring | 
a contribution to the alluvium of the lower plains. The | 
general inclination of the hill, as we ascertained by mea. | 
surement, was 42 degrees—a steepness which, added to | 
the broken nature of our path, made the pull to the | 
summit less of a pleasure than we could have desired it | 


That sleek and portly personage who has | to be. 


The crowning point, however, was at length attained; 
the ascent of the zig-zag ravine bringing us to a broad | 
landing-place, where a herd of cattle were browsing, 
whence, by climbing up the back of the protuberance 
forming the summit, we placed ourselves on the top- 
most height of the Puy de Dome. If the wind was high 
before, it was now violent; but this was not a thing to 
mind much. We had attained a point on the earth's 
surface which thousands of men of science have wished 
to reach, but which, like many other objects of solicitude, 
has been wished for in vain. We had now reacheds 
height of 4842 feet above the level of the sea; and the 
interest of the situation was not diminished by the re. 
flection that here, nearly two centuries ago, Pascal | 
made the discovery that, by the simple apparatus of a 
little quicksilver in a tube, indicating the pressure of | 
the atmosphere, the heights of mountains could be de- 
termined. 

We were fortunate in finding the summit of the | 
mountain free of the clouds which so frequently rest | 
upon it, and distinguish it from others of the group. 
This tendency to put on and retain a fleecy cloud upon | 
its top, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, has 
made it in some measure a weather-indicator to the good | 
folk of the Limagne. ‘ The settlement of the cloud,’ ob- 
serves M. Le Cocq, a geologist of Auvergne, ‘ is a spee- 
tacle frequently presented to the inhabitants of Cler- 
mont; for it is seldom that twenty-four hours pass over 
without a mist gathering, more or less, on the top of the 
puy. At first, nothing more is observed than an extremely 
rarefied vapour, or light gas, which envelopes the upper 
part of the mountain, and which does not conceal the 
verdant clothing that covers it. This vapour shapes 
itself to the outlines of the hill, gradually augments in 
density, and finally forms itself into a convex cloud, 
which surrounds the summit. For this reason, it is 
commonly called the Cap of the Puy de Dome. The 
vapour appears most frequently during the fine evenings 
of spring, and may properly be called a “ night-cap,” for 
it remains on till the succeeding morning. Then its den- 
sity is seen to diminish; it becomes translucent, presently 
transparent, and disappears as it had been formed. | 
This cap, following so exactly the outlines of the peak, | 
demonstrates the attraction exercised by the puy on | 
this singular cloud, the thickness of which is every- | 
where the same. Sometimes two caps are observed, one 
over the other, but always preserving the form of the | 
summit on which they rest. The feeble rays of the sun, | 
as they disappear beyond the plains of the Creuse, often | 
tinge this dome of vapour with a golden tint; presently | 
a light gust of wind will spring up, and the whole will | 
be distributed with inconceivable rapidity. 

* Sometimes the Puy de Dome puts on its cap under an 
azure sky, when no other cloud is anywhere to be seen; | 
at others it unites itself with a mass of ordinary clouds | 
which only terminate at the horizon. This indicates | 
bad weather for the next day, which, however, is gene- | 
rally confined to the hilly districts. In this case the 
puy does not doff its cap in the usual way. ‘The mist 
gradually augments, occasionally so much as nearly to 
cover the mountain, of which it preserves the exact | 
shape. In these cigcumstances, the vapours descend | 
like waves towards a base of the hill; but they never | 
reach it, being absorbed by the porous soil, and serving | 
to aliment the vegetation, which would else receive but 
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omite, a | little irrigation. The Puy de Dome, however, does not | as if part of the rim were carried away. The hill stands 
rned in | confine its condensing powers to the vapours which im- | so much west from the line of the Pariou, that it is over 
le sand- (BB mediately surround it; it retains also clouds which are | the ridge of the plateau, and the land, instead of inclin- 
rock ig |) driven by the wind to its neighbourhood, forcing them | ing to the plain of the Limagne on the east, has an easy 
ather ig | to stop at its summit, and to contribute fresh material | slope towards the valley of the Sioule on the west. In 
powder, |[MMl| for its cap; till at length the mountainous district which | the latter direction, a stream of basaltic lava had burst 
n, bring overlooks Clermont disap behind masses of clouds, | from the side of the Puy de Come, and rushing over the 
is. The | that prevent spectators from distinguishing the earth | granite rocks in its path, had flooded the lower region 
by mea- | from the sky.’ beyond, filling up the ancient bed of the Sioule, and 
\dded to | But we must turn to the more immediate object | otherwise effecting great alterations in the configuration 
| to the | of our visit to this remarkable mountain. Our first | of the country. The tracing of this stream of lava, now 
esired it | consideration was to examine the spot around us. | an irregular sheet of darkish-coloured rock, exposed in 
| There was no crater. The summit of the conical | many places to the eye, forms one of the most interest- 
ttained; knoll was a plateau of forty to fifty feet in diameter, | ing objects of inquiry to the geologist in Auvergne. To 
a broad || somewhat broken or disturbed by art; for in early | the general observer, the view of the country on the 
rowsing, | times it had been the site of a hermitage, long since | west, though extensive, embraces no distinct object of 
berance [MM\| destroyed, and scattered in fragments down the pre- | interest; and we are naturally attracted towards the 
the top- [|| cipitous face of the mountain; and now, in the centre | south, in which direction we have a prospect of great 
vas high || of the bare and broken surface, is erected a tall pole, | grandeur. In the more immediate vicinity are a num- 
thing to || serving probably as a landmark in trigonometrical sur- | ber of cones, of one or two craters, and one with three, 
» earth’s \|+ veys of the country. There being no remnant of crater | disposed like the leaves of a trefoil. The name of this 
» wished || on the top of the Puy de Dome, and its entire mass, as | hill is the Puy de Monchié ; and its largest crater, which 
licitude, far as observable, being trachyte, a species of granular | lies nearest us, is three hundred and forty feet in depth. 
2ached rock, different theories have been formed respecting its | Further on, and more to the east, are several cones, one 
and the || origin. I believe it is now pretty well understood | of which, the Puy Noir, has a vast crater of five hundred 
y the re- || that the mountains of this nature were formed by the | and ninety feet deep, but is broken down on its eastern 
, Pascal | upward propulsion of trachyte in a state of liquid lava; | side. Another cone near it, the Puy de la Vache, has 
tus of a || the liquid, however, not being so thin and fluent as | likewise a crater broken away in the same direction. 
ssure of |MME!| the basaltic lavas, and therefore, instead of flowing in| The destruction in both cases, as is supposed, was 
ld be de- MM!) streams, it remained chiefly in heaped-up masses, ul- | caused by the overflowing of the lava which rose in the 
MM) timately shaped by the weather into rounded protube- | crater, and broke down the weakest of its sides. From 
; of the | rances. The puys of domite or trachyte are much less | the vent so made, long continuous streams flowed into 
itly rest |) numerous than those of scorie, there being only three | the lower grounds on the east, and in the present day 
e group. || small ones lying north of the Puy de Dome, and one | they can be traced with perfect accuracy down the re- 
ud upon Mj) rising at its south-western base, called the Puy de Gro- | spective valleys of two brooks, tributaries of the Allier. 
ere, has || manaux ; but this exhibits the wreck of a crater formed | That along the winding valley of Thiex extends a length 
the good | |, by irruptions of scoriw forcing their way through the | of ten miles. 
oud,’ ob- |) already deposited cliffs of trachyte. Farther to the} Our view, including these interesting cones, is arrested 
S a spee- | south, domitic puys do not occur nearer than Mont | at the distance of seven or eight miles by Mont d’Or, a 
of Cler- | @Or, which is of the same material as the Puy de Dome, | huge dark mountain, which, with its parasitic hills, like 
yaS8 OVEr and most likely of the same era. itself, of volcanic origin, closes the scene. Could we look 
op of the I feel it to be much easier to arrange these per- | in the far distance beyond, still should we see hill after 
xtremely haps somewhat dry particulars, than to picture upon | hill, forming a wild mountain tract almost to the borders 
he upper the mind of the reader the magnificent panorama that | of the Mediterranean. Shut out in this direction, we 
nceal the | greets the sight from the eminence which we had at- | turn our faces towards the south-east, in which we have 
r shapes tained. We stood on a lofty point, apparently the centre of | the Gravienére, an imposing volcanic cone, composed 
ments in an amphitheatre, describing a circuit of probably two | principally of a blackish-coloured puzzolano, called 4 
2x cloud, hundred miles. In the midst of this vast arena, the range | the natives ‘ gravier-noir ;’ and hence the name of the hi 
son, it is of puys, whose culminating point we were upon, seemed | Beyond the Gravienére are two hills not less interesting 
ne. to stretch from north to south over a space of eighteen, | in their nature and history. One of these, a conical mount, 
evenings | by a breadth of two miles. Yet there was no regularity | is topped by the ruins of a feudal castle—Montrognon ; 
cap,” for | in the line of heights. As many as seventy in number, | and another immediately beyond it, of a shape altogether 
n its den- | they straggled in and out over a heathy upland, and | different, was the site of Gergovia, the most impregnable 
presently varied alike in their size and altitude. Yet how uni- | city in Gaul. It is needless, however, to speculate on these 
formed. | form their shape! how remarkable their appearance! | hills at present, for they afterwards became an object of 
the peak, fj, With a few exceptions, all were elegantly-formed cones, | special pilgrimage during our stay in Clermont; and we 
2 puy on |) each with a less or more expressive crater on its summit ; | pass on to the next step in our panorama. We have now, 
is every- | MM and as we were placed advantageously several hundreds | in facing the east and north-east, the great plain of the 
rved, one |) of feet above them, we felt as if looking down upon a| Limagne, studded with gray old towns, rich in vegeta- 
m of the || row of neatly-fashioned, though huge bowls, covered | tion, and hemmed in by the belt of rugged hills which 
f the sun, ||| outside and in with herbage. In some were abrasions | divide the vale of the Allier from the head waters of 
use, often |MMl| of surface, showing the reddish-coloured puzzolano be- | the Loire. Rising chiefly on the eastern side of the 
presently |) neath; and in some were the appearance of twin or | plain, there are likewise visible several conical mounts 
yhole will Jj) compound craters. or puys; but they do not at present call for particular 
| The finest sight was unquestionably towards the | notice. 
under an || north, for in that direction the cones were most nume-| Having now taken a comprehensive view all round 
» be seen; |i rous and thickly set. The Nid de la Poule, on a low | from our lofty station, we thought it time to descend, for 
ry clouds || shoulder of the Petit Puy, was at our feet. Further on | we had a toilsome afternoon’s walk yet before us. The 
indicates | was Pariou, standing well out of the heathy plateau. | descent, in a scrambling sort of way, was accordingly 
, is gene- /l| Between these two, but more to the left, were the Great | made, over the same broken path by which we had 
the and Little Suchet, and on a line with them to the north | climbed upward; our motions of course somewhat ac- 
The mist was the Puy de Come, the most bulky of all. I must | celerated by observing dinner spread Company $9 the 
nearly to stop a moment to describe the Come. It is a finely | heather in a sheltered nook of the Petit Puy de Dome, 
the exact Mj formed conical mount, rising to a height of nine hundred | Seductive as is the occasion, I believe I must leave the 
; descend [MM} feet, and having on its summit two craters, a larger and | history of our féte-champétre unrecorded, and indulge 
hey never | » close to each other. The depth of the largest | only in the single remark, that Guillaume’s pannier went 
d serving @/ istwo hundred and fifty feet. The craters do not ex- | home much lighter than it issued from Clermont, and 
ceive but pose an even orifice, but rather yawn a little on one side. | that our party, 


wonderfully re-invigorated, made an 
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admirable descent towards the spot where the voiture 
had been long waiting for our appearance. 

Much of the latter part of our way down the preci- 
pitous eastern face of the Puy de Dome was effected in 
the dry bed of a torrent, and our carriage, for a mile 
after we reached it, had to perform a most awkward 
journey over broken masses of puzzolano and gravier- 
noir. There was so little ease or safety in the vehicle, 
that we dismissed it, with directions to take us up at 
Royat, a small town at the foot of the Val de Fontanat, 
an exceedingly romantic valley which we purposed to 
perambulate on foot. Instead, therefore, of going 
straightway home to Clermont, we struck into a cross- 
road to the right, by an umbrageous green lane, which 
conducted us to a scene of surprising beauty to a 
om and of the deepest interest to the geological 
inquirer. 

The Val de Fontanat, which runs due east from near 
the base of the Puy de Dome, commences at its upper 
extremity with a natural curiosity. Emerging from a 
mazy and rude pathway, you are suddenly introduced 
to a cluster of cottages, with a mill picturesquely placed 
at the head of the glen. Approaching the brook, we 
find that beneath our feet, and all around, the water is 
gushing from beneath the rocks, and in such volume, 
that, within a space of afew yards, it possesses sufficient 
force to move the mill. The water, fresh and sparkling, 
is to all appearance a rivulet that has been submerged 
by a stream of lava from an adjacent volcano, but which, 
in the course of ages, has found its way into open day, 
forcing away the rocky materials that impeded its 
course. A natural excavation, sixty-five feet in depth, 
attests the force of the current, and the thickness of the 
basaltic lava which has poured into the valley. 

The rivulet, augmenting at short intervals by new 
contributions from beneath the rocky banks of the glen, 
soon becomes a stream of considerable local consequence. 
As we descend along its left bank, the valley expands 
and deepens, reminding us of the romantic glen of the 
Esk at Roslin. There is a charm about the valley, how- 
ever, which is wanting in our Scottish ravines. The 
sloping sides, disposed chiefly as orchards and meadows, 
are of the brightest green. An originally thin soil, 
through which here and there protrude crags of granite, 
has been rendered highly fertile by a process of artificial 
irrigation, of which I know no example among the hill- 
lands of our own country. Wherever a thread of water 
can be diverted from the descending channel it would 
naturally adopt, it is conducted along the winding braes, 
always inclining downwards, for the sake of fall, but zig- 
zagging, meeting with and separating from other threads, 
running this way and that way for miles, so that the 
whole vale, from the top to the bottom of its lofty banks, 
may be described as a great net-work of rivulets, pro- 
ducing the richest crops of brilliantly-green herbage. 
As running - water is charged with similar beneficial 
properties in all countries, there is no valid reason why 
the rivulets, which now dash almost uselessly down our 
mountain ravines, should not similarly be turned aside 
to irrigate and fertilise the sides of adjacent hills. Yet 
it is long ere a foreign custom, whatever be its excel- 
lence, meets with acceptance. More than half a century 
ago, Arthur Young recommended the irrigation of Au- 
vergne to the notice of British agriculturists, without 
effect; and the present hint, coming from a much less 
ay authority, has no chance of being more suc- 


_ We pursued our way along a road the most pictu- 
resque, but also the vilest in creation. In some 
the track was impassable from large boulders and ruts 
full of water; nevertheless, it is used by the cars of the 
mountaineers, and a few of these we met drawn by cows, 
in pairs, or what may be called four-in-hand, the 
wretched animals pulling the wheels over stones that 
threatened the jangling apparatus with destruction. In 
the course of the journey, the most fatiguing and per- 
of the cottages of the peasantry, or small proprietors; 


for I was told that most of them own the fields they till | 
But such dens of darkness, dirt, and poverty, I never be. | 
fore beheld, although I believe there are as bad in the | 
remote parts of the British islands. Some of the huts | 
appeared to be nurseries of infants. In one, with a floor | 
no better than a stable, there were half-a-dozen cradles, | 
each containing a sickly-looking baby. The ladies of | 
our party, as may be supposed, were greatly affected by 
such an unlooked-for exhibition; and did not rest tii] 
they had ascertained that to these loathsome hamlets 
many children belonging to Clermont are sent to be 
nursed. 

The sun was declining behind the mountains when 
we reached the town of Royat, near the outlet of the | 
valley. Here we stopped a few minutes to examine a 
cluster of bath-houses erected over a thermal spring 


of great volume. The temperature of the water we as- leave | 
certained to be 88 degrees Fahrenheit. A bathing esta- being 
blishment was erected here by the Romans, and at the Russié 
time of our visit, part of the old walls was in the course three 
of removal, to make way for improvements—a necessity, forwat 
if it was one, which I could not but regret. ‘To Royat pubs 
forms a favourite half-hour’s excursion, by cars, from fon by 
Clermont. The small town, old and confined, is no way |) and a 
deserving of attention; but the situation is sequestered, croase 
and abounds in natural beauties. The road to Cler- Peter 
mont is also pretty, being environed with handsome worst 
villas and luxuriant gardens. Driving along it in the tures 
carriage, which had waited for us at Royat, our fatigues preset 
were almost forgotten, and when set down in the Place bya 
de Jaude in Clermont, one and all acknowledged that round 
the day had been one of the happiest of their existence. “ 
; borg, 
THE SPY SYSTEM IN RUSSIA. ~ 
Ir is well known that there is no country in the world in iM} leave 
which the government exercises the power of espionage to all. ' 
such an extent as in Russia. A recently published book* vith 
announces the fact in a more striking way than we had be barki 
fore seen it stated, and furnishes a great many anecdotes, pers 
which illustrate the effect which such a system of police- said 
espionage is calculated to produce on the character of a na- Many 
tion. In Russia, and especially in St Petersburg, it would | by th 
appear that every person is a spy upon every other person. you fi 
At least the whole demeanour of people in society is as if i) going 
this were the general belief. Nobody trusts another. No face. 
body can utter an opinion, even where he would think him- |) they 
self most safe, and be sure that it will not be repeated. If they. 
a Russian is going to say anything to you that is important, like 1] 
or that might be misrepresented if overheard, he looks peopl 
cautiously round the room, and then whispers it in ~ of sp 
ear. Ina company of friends, a Russian does not feel hi are cl 
self safe enough to say what he thinks. A few young is 80 | 
Russian oflicers were dining together. They were all very to.’ 
merry and sociable ; insomuch that one of them recited Th 
verse or two he had been making. There was nothing re cours 
markable about the verses; the drift of them being 4 | ried, 
humorous wish that, since the ukases or decrees of the czar Hi the ; 
were so powerful that there was nothing they could not do, anser 
the ezar would be so good as give him a ukas for a parti- BR) guch 
cular purpose of his own ; no other, probably, than that of logue 
making his sweetheart marry him. But it was tc -oldto 
use the word wkas in humorous versification at all, | the with 
young officer found it so. The very next morning afver the 3 oppo 
party, he was sent for by Count Benkendorff, the prefect owne 
of police. ‘So so, my young friend, I hear you have got & Thus 
pretty talent for making verses. We must send you where skele 
you may cultivate it. Solitude is best for the muse. In | of a 
so little song you spoke of the power of ukases, I believe. office 
ey could make people go on a journey, you said, willing any j 
or not. You must make a little journey yourself.” A istic 
a was waiting to convey the young man inte Hi) roy) 
exile. him. 
Not only within the precincts of Russia is this spy sy* some 
tem kept up, but every Russian who ission to the | 
travel is bound, it is said, if not formally, at least by the pour 
feeling that it is expected of him, to send home ail kinds son, 
of information he can collect, whether about the mess 
ings of his brother Russians absent from their country like |} he j, 
the 
of Russia, by one who has soon and describes: stan 
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~~ himself, and with whom he may come in contact in the 

rey till course of his travels, or about what may be going on in the 

Ver be- HM) country he hap) to be — in. It is noted of the 

br... WB) Russians when they travel, that ali the constraint which they 
huts 


exhibit in their own country forsakes them, and they chat 


admonition. 


his abduction, which at any rate is only known in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood; and if he should not cast up again 
for years, his absence, when he does return, is accounted 
for by saying that he has been in the country. A Russian 
lady was carried away in this manner to Siberia. She 
lived two years there in a kind of prison ; during all which 
time her name was never mentioned, and she was known 
only by anumber. At last she was released, and returned 
to St Petersburg ; and when it was asked of one of her 
friends, by some indiscreet person, where she had been, the 
answer was, that ‘ Madame had long been buried among 
her estates.’ The following is as striking a stoi 
member ever to have heard; it is told in the book to which 
we have already alluded, and vouched for by the author as 
authentic. A person of some importance in St Petersburg, 
and some interest at court, had spoken his mind too freely 
in society on a forbidden subject. 
in the pale blue uniform of the Russian police presented 
himself at his door. The gentleman, who was in the 
midst of his family, went out. 
day, nor the next, nor the next. At last, one evening 
six months after, he returned ; but how changed 
arance! His face was pale, ha: d, and 
is eye vague and dreamy ; and his whole 
emaciated. He gave his family the following account of 
what had happened. Conveyed from his own house to a 
prison, he remained there till evening. When it was dark, he 
was ironed and put into a kind of box in which prisoners 
are tra’ rted from place to place in the winter time, 
the box being placed on a sledge. The box had only a 
small grating at the top to let in light, so that he could 
discern none of the objects near. Being placed on a sledge, 
he was hurried along at horse-speed on what seemed a lo’ 
journey. Before daylight they halted, and he was led 
blindfold into a cell almost perfectly dark. At nightfall 
they came again; again he entered the box; and again they 
drove along he knew not whither. Thus night after night, 
for weeks and months, he was hurried uninterrupted] 
along, till it appeared certain he was in Siberia, and a! 
hope fled. During all the while he had no light, except 
the little that came through the grating in the top of his 
cage at nights. Every morning a dark dungeon received 
him. This forced blindness made his other senses preter- 
naturally acute. Asa sort of occupation, he used to feel 
round the four walls of his cage, till he had made acquain- 
tance with every plank, every seam, every straw on the 
floor. In like manner he _— 
new dungeon. On a sudden 
blance of one to that in which he had been last. Catching 
at a discovery, he placed a crust of bread in the corner of 
one as he was leaving it at night. When he was led blind- 
fold into the next dungeon, lo, there was a crust of bread 
in the same corner! The same the next night. 
it all now. For six months he had been gallopping along 
in a make-believe pilgrimage to Siberia, while 
he had not left the neighbourhood of St Petersburg. They 
had placed him in the same dungeon every night. 
released, he was told to be on his guard, or the next visit 
of the police-ofticer might be less in the way of friendly 
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as yolubly, and give utterance to their opinions as a 
. | any of those they associate with. Nay, they generally 
radles, as any of - 
dies of | | conform with the tone of the society they are in, and chime 
ted b in with the boldest and most extreme sentiments they 
oy expressed ; sentiments which, if whispered in St 
est till hear 
amlets Petersburg, would send them to Siberia. This may arise 
from the constitutional character of the Muscovite, 
i to be which appears to be irrepressible and imitative, and partly, 
| also, from policy, and a desire to gain all the information 
s when ible, it being well known that one is always more com- 
Of the iM) manicative when he finds his hearer acquiescing in what he 
mine a says. At all events, the fact is stated to be so. But one 
spring awkward consequence of this is, that a Russian, when his 
WE as. jeave of absence has expired, never returns home without 
1g esta- ing haunted by the recollection of all the daring and un- 
| at the Russian things which he has been saying for the two or 
» course three years past, and which some kind friend may have 
cessit forwarded by a to St Petersburg with the despatches of 
‘ Ro: y, the embassy. Many of these he finds to be too bold, or too 
) Aoyat capable of misconstruction, to admit of being apologised 
's, from for by saying that they were uttered in the czar’s service, 
no Way MM) and as a means of acquiring information. Accordingly, he 
estered, crosses the frontier and jogs on his weary journey to St 
‘0 Cler- Petersburg with a sinking heart, and a face heavy with the 
ndsome worst anticipations. Arrived at St Petersburg, no one ven- 
t in the tures to welcome him, or to be seen with him, until he has 
fatigues presented himself at court, and had his reputation cleared 
1e Place bya favourable reception. After that his friends crowd 
ed that round him, and he resumes his place in society, dotting his 
wher: foreign habits of speech, and ming a Russian once 
; more in his opinions. The fear of a return to St Peters- 
burg, after a year or two spent in travel, is said to be so 
great, that nothing but the wage | of the confiscation of 
one’s property, attached to the crime of outstaying one’s 
world in leave of absence, could induce some Russians to return at 
onage to al. The Marquis de Custine tells a conversation he had 
d book* with the landlord of his inn at Lubeck, previous to em- 
had be barking for St Petersburg. The landlord was trying to 
vec dotes, persuade him not to go. ‘ You have been in Russia, then ?” 
f police. said the marquis. ‘No, sir, but I know the Russians. 
r of a na- Many pass through Lubeck, and I judge of their country 
it would by the Fm mare of its inhabitants.’ ‘ What, then, do 
r person. | you find in their physiognomy that should prevent me from 
y is asif | going to visit them?’ ‘Sir, they have two expressions of 
er. No- face. I don’t speak of the servants, but the masters. When 
ink him- they disembark here to commence thcir travels in Europe, 
ated. If Hi¥) they appear gay, free, and contented, like horses let loose, 
iportant, like birds escaped from cages. On their return, the same 
he looks people show long, melancholy, anxious faces, their mode 
in your of speaking has become short and snappish, and their brows 
feel are _y with care. I — like a country which there 
w young isso much joy in quitting, and so much in returnin 
> all very to.” 
recited & The great instruments in the Russian spy system are of 
thing re- course the police. To show the extent to which it is car- 
being a tied, and the value which the government places upon it, 
the 7 B® the author of ‘ Revelations of Russia’ asserts, or seems to 
d not do, Hib) scsert (for his language is not very distinct, and indeed on 
r — J swch a subject precision is impossible), that a great cata- 
" = t logue or roll-book is kept, in which the name of every indi- 
“" hd #@ vidual Russian above the rank of peasant or serf is entered, 
> ~~ #@) with the date of his birth, and in which is jotted down 
— ty °PPosite each name every bit of information respecting the 
e prefect Hi) owner of it which the police from time to time bring in. 
ave oe | Thus there would exist in the government records a sort of 
ou Ww Ta | tkeleton-history of each individual Russian above the rank 
T beli aa ofa p t, and by glancing over the roll-book, the public 
‘illing officer would sec written down all the circumstances in 
d, any individual's life which could be considered character- 
a . to istic ; and according to the character a person bore in the 
— © roll-book, would be the government’s mode of dealing with 
him. Possibly this may be an exaggeration ; but that 
SPY 83" By {me such record is kept, is rendered extremely likely by 
“yy the number of dotes there are of persons suddenly 
R "1 Linds pounced upon by the Russian police for no apparent rea- 
- son, and hurried away into exile or prison. When the 
P like Messenger from the police-office comes to any one’s door, 
mntry he is admitted as a minister whose word is omnipotent ; 
| the person he is sent for goes away with him on the in- 
escribes: 2 J) stant; his family and friends venture to speak 


of | on, the 


their proper superiority. 
herrings, scat: 


HERRING-FISHING IN THE MORAY FIRTH. 


(The North British Review isa new quarterly critical journal, 
understood to be chiefly supported by writers belonging to the Free 
Church of Scotland. It seems to be, in point of ability, no unmeet 
associate for the similar organs of other great parties. In the 
second number is a graphic and most entertaining paper on our 
national fisheries, by Mr Hugh Miller, well known in the geological 
world for his contributions to the fossil history of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, and whose Traditionary History of Cromarty attracted con- 
siderable attention a few years ago. Mr Miller, whom we have 
had the pleasure of ranking as a contributor to these pages, is a 
person of extraordinary natural powers for both literature and 
scientific research. His clear and forcible style of writing shines 
out remarkably in the following (authorised) extract from the 


Tue peculiar demands of the herring-fishery, when the 
season has once fairly begun, draw largely on the fisher- 
men’s ingenuity. There are crews, the average of whose 
fishings, taken for a series of years, nearly double the aver- 
age of others ; and we know no other way of accounting 
for the fact, than that native shrewdness and superior 
knowledge, finding exercise in this branch of industry, assert 
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muster into bodies, which increase in size as approach 
their haunts in the weichbourwood of the shore. 
Bat they journey in no determinate track ; the localities in 
which many hundred barrels are taken in the early part of 
one season, may be vainly tried for them in the ensuing 
one. Much, too, depends on the weather; if calms, or 

t winds from the shore prevail, the shoals continue to 

vance, and spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a 
mile from the beach; but a severe storm from the sea 
breaks up their array, and sends them off in a single night 
to disemburden themselves in d water. There are, 
however, certain spawning banks, of limited extent, and of 
intermediate distance from the coast—like the bank of 
Guilliam in the Moray Firth—which are oftener visited by 
the fish than either the deep sea or the littoral banks ; 
and it is all-important to the fishermen to be intimatel 
acquainted with these. On the bank of Guilliam, thoug 
not much more than a mile and a half in length by about 
halfa mile in breadth, a thousand barrels of herrings have 
been caught in one day, and several thousand barrels in the 
course of a week ; yet so closely do the immense shoals 
squat upon the bank—a hard-bottomed ridge covered with 
sea-weed, and flanked on the one side by a depressed sandy 
plain, and on the other by a deep muddy hollow—that only 
a hundred yards beyond its outer edge not a single herring 
tay be caught. Hence the great importance of being ac- 
quainted with the exact bearings of such banks, and of the 
various currents, as they change at all hours of the tide, 
that sweep over them. e skilful fisherman must be ac- 
quainted with the many external signs that indicate the 
place of the fish during the earlier part of the fishing sea- 
son, while their track is yet indeterminate and capricious, 
and able at a later stage nicely to determine the true 
position of their more fixed haunts. A perfect knowled 
of a large track of firth or open sea is required—its diffe- 
rent soundings, currents, landmarks, varieties of bottom. 
He must have attained, too, an ability of calculation, inde- 
ape of figures, for determining the exact point whence 

is boat will drift over a certain extent of bank at certain 
hours of the tide, whether neap or stream ; above all, he 
must — readiness of resource, and presence of mind. 
But the narrative of a single night's fishing on the bank of 
Guilliam may bring out with more force and distinctness 
the demands of the profession on the mind of the fisher- 
man than any general detail. 

The fishing was evidently drawing to its close, for the 
~ though numerous as ever, were getting lank and spent, 

the water on the fishing banks was darkened with 
spawn, when we set out one evening, many years ago, in a 
large herring-boat, from the northern side of the Moray 
Firth, to ply for herrings on the bank of Guilliam. A low 
breeze from the west scarcely ruffled the surface of the 
watcr, which, streaked and mottled in every direction by 
unequal strips and patches of a dead calmness, caught the 
light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irre- 
Po chequer-work. All along the northern shore, where 

fishing villages lie thick, there were sails starting up 
and shooting out from under the shadow of the high pre- 
cipitous land, into the deep red light which the sun, fast 
hastening to his setting, threw athwart the firth. 

The tide, before we left the shore, had risen high on the 
beach, and was now beginning to recede ; we could see it 
eddying down the firth around the oars with which we were 
agsisting the half-filled sail ; and so directing our course a 
full half mile to the south and west, whence the course of 


thrown over, a buoy of inflated skin, fixed to a length of 
cord, was fastened at the joinings between them. The nets, 
kept in a vertical position by the line of corks above, and 
the line of stones below, sunk immediately as thrown over ; 
but the buoys, from their length of attaching line, reached, 
and the surface, thus ing with the corks 
to keep the drift erect. They soon stretched astern in a 

line of from six to eight hundred yards. The 
the series we fastened to a small halser attached 
to the stem ; and our boat swinging round by the bows, 


rode to the drift, as if at anchor. Boat after boat, as it 
ground, struck sail, each one to the south and 


reached the 


west of the boat previously arrived, and in accordance with | 
the estimate formed by the crew from the soundings @ 
from the fast disappearing landmarks, of the exact position | 
of the bank, here a few hundred yards astern, there a fey | 
hundred yards ahead. The fleet closed round us as we | 
drifted on ; the eddying and — currents rendered | 
our long line of buoys more and more irregular—here | 
sweeping it forward in sudden curves, there bending it | 
backwards. As the buoys of the neighbouring boats took | 
similar forms, in obedience to similar impulses, the fisher. | 
men were all anxiety, lest, as not unfrequently happens, | 
the nets should become massed in one inextricable ¢ojj. 
But we escaped the ee: and our boat drifted slowly 
on, accompanied by her fellows. | 
The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed a dead | 
and leaden hue, as if ae with vapour—a dull gray | 
mist roughened the outline of the distant hills, or in wide 
and frequent blotted them from the landscape. The 
sea, roughened by the rising breeze, reflected the deeper | 
hues of the sky with an intensity approaching to black—it | 
seemed a dark uneven pavement, that absorbed every ray | 
of the remaining light. A calm silvery patch, some fifteen | 
or twenty yards in extent, and that resembled, from the | 
light it caught, a bright opening in a dark sky, came moving 
slowly through the black. It seemed merely a patch of | 
water coated with oil ; but, obedient to some other moving | 
power than that of either the tide or the wind, it sailed | 
aslant our line of buoys a stone-cast from our bows— 
lengthened itself along the line to thrice its former extent 
—paused as if for a moment—and then three of the buoys, 
after momentarily erecting th lves with a 
on their narrower base, slowly sank. ‘One, two, three | 
buoys,’ exclaimed one of the fishermen, reckoning them as | 
they disappeared ; ‘ there are ten barrels for us secure.’ A | 
few minutes were suffered to elapse, and then unfixing the 


halser from the stem, and bringing it aft to the stern, we | 
commenced hauling. The nets approached the gunwale, | 
The first three appeared, from the phosphoric light of the | 
water, as if bursting into flames of a pale-green colour, 
Here and there a herring glittered bright in the meshes, or | 
went darting away through the pitchy darkness, visible for, 
a moment by its own light. The fourth net was brighter 
than any of the others, and glittered through the waves | 
while it was yet several fathoms away; the pale-green 
seemed as if mingled with broken sheets of snow, that, 
flickering amid the mass of light, appeared, with every tug 
given by the fishermen, to shift, dissipate, and again form; 
and there streamed from it into the surrounding gloom 
myriads of green rays, an instant seen, and then lost—the 
retreating fish that hed ided the hes, but had lin- 
~~ until disturbed, beside their entangled companions. 
t contained a considerable body of herrings. As we raised | 
them over the gunwale they felt warm to the hand, for in | 
the middle of a large shoal even the temperature of the 


water is raised—a fact well known to every herring-fisher- | 
man ; and in shaking them out of the meshes, the ear be- 
came sensible of a shrill chirping sound like that of the 
mouse, but much fainter, a ceaseless cheep, cheep, cheep, | 
occasioned apparently—for no true fish is furnished with 
organs of sound—by a sudden escape from the air-bladder. | 
The shoal, a small one, had sp over only three of the 
nets—the three whose buoys had so suddenly disappeared ; 
and most of the others had but their mere sprinkling of 
fish, some dozen or two in a net ; but so thickly had they 
lain in the fortunate three, that the entire consisted } 
of rather more than twelve barrels. 

Creeping out laterally from amid the crowd of boats, 
we reached, after many windings, the edge of the bank, 
and a against the tide, arrived, as nearly as we could 
guess in the darkness, at the spot where we had at first 
flung out our nets. The various landmarks, and even the 

illiam fleet, were had to 
pe out our position by taking the dept the water. 

ve found thirty fat and over the y 
plain on the other from twelve to fifteen ; but on the bank 
itself the depth rarely exceeds ten. We sounded once and | 
again, and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our | 
nets as before. e then folded down the mainsail, which | 
had been rolled up in clearing the space for shaking loose 
our herrings from the meshes, and ensconcing ourselves in | 
its folds—for the sail forms the fisherman’s hammock — | 


composed ourselves to sleep. There was no appearance of | 
fish, or no neighbouring bosts to endanger our drift by | 
shooting their nets athwart our line. But the sleep of the 
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the current bade fair to drift us directly over the bank, we return 
cleared the space be-aft the mainmast, and began to cast drift. 
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began to play on the surface, imparting to it, in irregular 
ce with 1) aoe We started up about midnight, and saw an open sea | patches, a tint of gray. First one pate would form, then 
NES, or pa ; but the scene had considerably chan since | a second beside it, then a third, and then for miles around 


| we had lain down. The breeze had died into a calm ; the 


yens, no longer dark and gray, were glowing with stars, 
oo 7 the sea, from the smoothness of the surface, appeared 
~ asecond sky, as bright and starry as the other; with this 


ce, however, that all its stars a 


differen ppeared comets: 
ding it | the slightly tremulous motion of the surface elongated the 
scfected images, and gave to each its tail. An incident 
I of no unfrequent occurrence on the fishing banks convinced 
per | us, that though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky of 

© Col, aM comets spread below, we had not yet left the world. A 
Slowly erew of south-country fishermen had shot their nets in the 

darkness right across those of another boat, and in disen- 
a dead tangling them, a quarrel ensued. The kind of clamour, so 
ull gray characteristic of a fisherman’s squabble, rose high in the 
in wide calm ; a hundred tongues seemed busy at once ; now one 
©. The Hil) hoat took up the controversy, now another ; there were 
deeper threats, loud or low in proportion to the distance, de- 
lack—it punciations on all sides by the relatives of the aggrieved 
very ray crew against the southland men, with now and then an in- 
fi termingling shout from the strangers, half in defiance, half 
rom the jn triumph, as net after net swung free. At length the 
Moving whole were disentangled, and the roar of altercation gra- 
atch of HMR qually sunk into a silence as dead as that which had pre- 
‘moving ceded it. 
— We awoke about an hour before sunrise. A low bank of 
Ws JRE fog lay thick on the water, bounding the view on every 
=— ste, while the central firmament remained clear and blue 
i U0ys, MM overhead. The nearer boats seemed through the mist 
en jetk HB hoge misshapen galliots manned by giants. We again com- 
th three menced hauling our nets, but the meshes were all brown 
em a0 and open as when we had cast them out; we raised to the 
ure. A IB surface vast numbers of that curious zoophyte, the sea- 
on the pen—our recent type of one of the most ancient of Scottish 
fossils, the with several hundred dark-coloured 
a slim star-fish, that in bending their thin brittle rays when 
aS A. brought out of the water, just as if they were trying to 
, he * MM cast a knot upon them, snapped them across ; but our en- 
sible te \ tire draught of fish comin of but a young rock-cod and 
be ‘oh or ahalf-starved whiting. We had miscalculated, in the dark- 
righter hess, our proper place on the bank, and instead of sweeping 
ie bps over Guilliam, had swept over the muddy hollow beside 
Mo-gree it; and so not a single herring had we caught, though the 
rw, that, lay by millions scarce half a mile away. It was 
info tug now an hour of flood ; and the tides that had been so long 
oy re bearing us down the firth had begun to well around our 
1g hare stern in minute eddies, and to float us up. It had become 
. ad li necessary, therefore, to take our place to the north and 
oo east of the fishing-bank, as we had previously done to the 
ngmeres: south and west of it. The fog hid the various landmarks 
"L re as thoroughly as the darkness had hid them before ; and we 
a, f the had again to determine our position from the depth of the 
re fi po water. The boats around us were busy in hauling their nets ; 
1g-Ns' = and as each boat drew in its drift, the oars were manned 
B of the and the sounding-lead plied, and she took up her place on 
at pe what the crew deemed the north-eastern edge of the bank. 
Pt win But the various positions chosen as the right ones, showed 
"blad ‘4 us that the matter left much room for diversity of opinion 
: the —the fleet, dimly seen in the fog, were widely scattered. 
‘Yonder goes Aldie,” said our steersman, pointing to the 
i a | boat of a veteran fisher of great skill, whose crew had been 
b pry © more successful in their fishings for a series of years than 
uhey any other in their village ; ‘let us see where /e shoots.’ 
he across the bank, and then 
turning way on his course, began to cast out his 
of boats, i drift. We took up our position a little beyond him in the 
he bank, line of the tide, and shot in the same parallel ; and in a 
we could | few minutes more a full score of boats were similarly em- 
d at first | ployed beside us, all evidently taking mark by Aldie. As 
even the 9 the sun rose the mist began to dissipate, and we caught a 
re had to pse of the northern land, and of two of our best-known 
he water. marks. A blue conical hillock in the interior, that 
we would Ji seems projected on the southern side of the base of Ben- 
sed sandy § Weavis, rose directly behind a conspicuous building that 
the bank | occupies a rising ground on the coast, and a three-topped 
once and MJ eminence in Easter Ross seemed standing out of the centre 
shot our @ ofa narrow ravine that opens to the sea near the village of 
ail, which ij Shandwick. In taking old Aldie for our guide, we were 
king loose Mj drifting as exactly over the fishing-bank as if we had 
irselves in | our position, after consulting all the various land- 
menoeh = marks through which its place is usually determined. 
ait by Tt was still a dqgd calm—calm to blackness ; when in 


an hour after sunrise, what seemed light fitful airs 


shore with a cargo of twenty barrels. 


when sick and weighty, never play on 


a few lean stragglers. 


the else so would seem over with 
y; the apparent breeze a) as i pagatin; 
from one central point. n a few 
would be calm as at first, and then from some other centre 
the patches of gray would again form and widen till the 
whole firth seemed covered by them. A peculiar popplin 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the si wit! 
its multitudinous drops, rose around our boat ; the water 
seemed sprinkled with an infinity of points of silver, that 
for an instant glittered to the sun, and then resigned their 
places to other quick glancing points, that in turn were 
succeeded by others. e herrings by millions and thou- 
sands of millions were at play around us—leaping a few 
inches into the air, and then falling and disappearing to 
rise and leap again. Shoal rose beyond shoal, till the 
whole bank of Guilliam seemed beaten into foam, and the 
low poppling sounds were multiplied into a roar, like that 
of the wind through some tall wood, that might be heard 
in the calm for miles. And again, the shoals extending 
around us seemed to cover for hundreds of square miles 
the vast Moray Firth. But though they played round our 
buoys by millions, not a herring swam so low as the upper 
baulk of our drift. One of the fishermen took up a stone, 
and flinging it right over our second buoy into the middle 
of the shoal, the fish disappeared from the surface for 
several fathoms around. ‘ Ah, there they go,’ he exclaimed, 
‘if they go but low enough. Four years ago I startled 
thirty barrels of light fish into my drift just by throwing 
a stone among them.’ We know not what effect the stone 
might have had on this occasion, but in hauling our nets 
for the third and last time, we found we had captured 
about eight barrels of fish ; and then hoisting sail, for a 
light breeze from the east had sprung phy made for the 


after, 


e entire take of 


the fleet next evening did not amount to half that number 
—the singularly imposing scene of the morning had indi- 
cated too surely that the shoals had spawned ; for the fish, 


the surface ; and 


before night, they had swam far down the firth on their 
return to their deep water haunts, leaving behind them but 


years of 18,048. After this statement, 


death to 170 con 


males, and 4051 fem: 


year, 8927 were males, 8935 were fe 


males, and only 10,098 


RELATIVE DECAY OF THE SEXES. 


Decay in the male sex is much more rapid than in the 
female. In the three years ending June 30, 1840, the total 
number of deaths among males throughout England and 
Wales was 518,006, while the deaths among females were 
only 499,058, giving an excess of male deaths in three 


it cannot appear 


surprising that the number of females in any country 
should notably exceed the number of males. In the pre- 
sent time, in London, there are 996,000 females to 878,000 
males, or an excess of 119,000 ladies. Coupled with this 
fact, and obviously depending on it, is the superior longe- 
vity of the female sex. There died throughout England 
and Wales, between Ist July 1839 and 30th June 1840, 
5247 females, aged 85 and upwards ; whereas of the same 
age, there died only 3954 gentlemen, leaving what is called 
in the city ‘a balance’ in favour of the old ladies of 1293. 
Among the females who died, 71 had passed the age of 
100, but only 40 males. There are only three diseases 
common to the sexes which carry off more females than 
males: they are consumption, cancer, and dropsy. The 
deaths by childbirth form but a very small fraction of the 
mortality of the female sex. The proportion is only 8 per 
1000 of the total mortality ; and as half a million of chil 
dren are annually born in England and Wales, and > 
3000 deaths take place in childbirth, so there is only 
fements igh researches the re- 
istrar-general have brought to light some singular results 
eich reference to the proportion in which acute diseases 
affect the two sexes. the zymotic tribe the uniformity 
is quite extraordinary. Thus, out of 8194 persons dying of 
measles in 1840 throughout England and Wales, 4143 were 
a difference of only 92. Again, 
out of 17,862 persons dying of scarlet fever in the same 


difference of 


only 8. On the other hand, it appears that out of 14,806 
females. Gut of 22787 dying of convulsion, 13,680 were 
ying of con were 

females. The i 
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civilised country, falls to the 
Gregory. 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF BLACK-LEAD. 


Scientific journals mention the following discovery as ex- 
g the origin and formation of plumbago, which is 

chemically a carburet of iron:—On demolishing the inte- 
rior brickwork of the iron furnaces at Niderbronn (Lower 
Rhine), while the furnaces were still hot, a shower of 
sparks, or of charcoal dust, had sometimes been observed 
to escape from the crevices; on examining whence the 
sparks proceeded, they were found to come from deposits 
of carbon amongst the stones of the fabric. This carbon 
appears to have entered the finest fissures in a state of va- 
pour, and to have been deposited either in amorphous frag- 
| ments, or in balls, the centres of which were amorphous, 
while the outer parts were radiated, and the surface covered 
with stalagmitic tubercles. This matter has all the proper- 
ties of plumbago; it burns eompletely away, leaving onl 
a trace of oxide of iron. -It must have arrived at its 
tion in a gaseous state; and oa to explain the origin 
and formation of plumbago, which would hence — to 
be nothing more than carbon and a little iron sublimed 
from deposits of anthracite by heat, arising from the proxi- 
mity of igneous rocks. The discovery is one of uncommon 
interest, and would form one of the most important of mo- 
dern times, could it be brought to bear upon the cheap ar- 
tificial production of such a valuable and extensively-used 
substance as plumbago. 


SALT IN ABYSSINIA. 


Whilst of this article of food, it may be as well 
to observe, that its use appears to have been dictated by 
the situation of the Abyssinians. As an easy illustration by 
analogy, it may be safely supposed that salt isa more indis- 
pensable necessary of life, and far more expensive in that 
country than the purest white sugar is in Europe. Children 
stand around the mother whilst engaged in any manner in 
which salt is employed, as in an omg little silent gazers 
are attracted around mamma when making swectened 
dishes. Good housekeeping, with the Abyssinians, consists 
chiefly in the economi t of their stock of salt; 
and among other notable modes of making a little do duty 
for a considerable quantity, besides affording an additional 
stimulant to the te, is the system of combining it with 
pepper. An old Dutch method of executing criminals was 
confining them solely to the use of bread in which no salt 
was contained, and which ultimately occasioned death by 
the worms that were thus allowed to generate in the intes- 
tines. a children in England have I seen who have 
certainly fallen victims to the foolish fear that they would 
eat too much salt; and I believe that disposition to scrofula, 
the national disease, is chiefly owing to the vegetable diet 
of our children not being sufficiently attended to in the 
matter of this simple condiment. Be that as it may, the 
Abyssinians suffer considerably in their health from the 
difficulty of obtaining salt.—7Zravels in Abyssinia, by Charles 
Johnston. 

. DEPRESSION .OF THE CASPIAN SEA. 

A few years ago, it was generally believed that the wa- 
ters of the Caspian were at least 300 feet below the level 
of those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This view 
was adopted in consequence of a series of baromctrical ob- 
servations ; but it having been found that, from the great 
number of stations across the land separating the Caspian 
from the sea of Azov, small errors had become greatly 
magnified, a new survey was made by the directions of the 


Red Sea, 


in the Gulf of Suez, 


OLD LETTERS. 
Op letters! oh then spare them—they are priceless for their age! 
I love—oh how I love to see each yellow time-stained page! 

They tell of joys that are no more, of hopes that long have fied; 
Old letters ! oh then spare them—they are sacred to the dead! 


They tell of times, of happy times in years long, long gone by, 
Of dear ones who have ceased to live but in the memory ; 

They picture many a bright, bright scene, in sunny days of yore, 
Old letters! oh then spare them, for they are a priceless store! 


Old am I too, and gray-haired now—deserted and alone, 
And all of those I once could call my friends, alas! are gone; 
Yet oft at midnight’s stilly hour, in solitude’s retreat, 

With each one in his silent tomb, I hold communion swect. 


Old letters! here is one—the hand of youth is on its face ; 
Ah! that was from a brother young in some far foreign place ; 
A sailor boy, beloved by all, frank, open-hearted, brave— 
Cold, cold and lonesome is his rest beneath the Atlantic wave, 


Another, stained with dark red spots, as clasped by bloody hands, 
Was found beneath a father’s corse on dread Corunna’s sands ; 

A stranger hand with kindly care conveyed the relic dear. 

Old letters! ye are priceless! ye have cost a widow’s tear! 


Another—know I not that hand ? Oh! she was bright and fair; 
Too pure, too gentle, and too good, for angels long to spare 

Her to this earth of grief and wo: well Death thou might’st be vain; 
Thou hast not such another flower in all thy dark domain. 


Oh ! ye are now the only links that bind us to the past ; 
Sweet, sweet memorials of the days too happy for to last ; 
The tear-drop fills again the eye which tears had almost fled. 
Old letters! ye are precious! ye are sacred to the dead! 

N. H. M. 


THE HYZNA. 

Ignatius Pallme, in his travels in Kordofan, vindicates 
the hyena from the cl of ferocity and cruelty usually 
brought against it by writers on natural histo: 
whom assert that the animal is untameable. 
the court of a house at Lobeid, I saw a hyana running 
about quite domesticated. The children of the proprietor 
teased it, took the meat thrown to it for food out of its 
jaws, and put their hands even into its throat, without re 
ceiving the least injury. When we took our meals in the 
open air, to enjoy the breeze, as was our general custom 
during the hot season, this animal approached the table 
without fear, snapped up the pieces that were thrown to it | 
like a dog, and did not evince the slightest symptom of 
timidity. A full-grown hyena and her two cubs were, a 
another occasion, brought to me for sale ; the latter were 
carried in arms, as you miglit carry a lamb, and were not 
even muzzled. The old one, it is true, had a rope round 
its snout, but it had been led a distance of twelve miles by 
a single man without having offered the slightest resis 
tance. The Africans of this quarter do not even reckon the | 
hyena among the wild beasts of their country, for they are 
not afraid of it. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD TARIFF. 

The puzzling name ‘ tariff’ is derived from the town of 
Tarifa, at the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
most southern point in Europe, not even excepting Cape 
Matapan, at the foot of the Morea. Tarifa was the last 
stronghold which the Moors disputed with the Christians, 
and is still within three leagues of the empire of Morocco. 
When the Moors held ion of both the pillars of 
Hercules, it was here that they levied contributions for 
vessels entering the Mediterranean—whence the generic 
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_~ female life, which this and all statistical considerations | I ENN stand 32 feet above th. 
tend to prove, and which our insurance-oflices, by their | level of those of the Mediterranean—a difference of leyg 
variation of rates, acknowledge, is not attributable to any | much greater, distance considered, than that which sub. 
differences in the original construction of the body (for | sists between the Mediterranean and Caspian seas, 
; man is built of stronger materials than woman) ; but first, lp 
to the smaller demand made upon her vital power during Ta 
the middle period of life ; secondly, to the healthier con- 
dition and temperature of the female mind; and 
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